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MANORIAL PARTICULARS OF THE COUNTY 
OF GLAMORGAN. 


(Continued from Vol. v111, p. 269.) 


11. Miscin.—The members of Miscin and Glyn Rhondda 
have much in common, and have often been classed 
together. They mear side by side, and occupy the 
mountainous tract between the Taff and the crest of 
Mynydd Merthyr on the east, and the sources of the 
Ely and the Ogwr on the west. They include the two 
heads of the Rhondda, the Cynon and its tributaries, 
the historic common of Hirwaun Wrgan, and Carn Moy- 
sin, the highest land in the county. Of the two, Miscin 
lies to the east, Glyn Rhondda to the west. 

Miscin is bounded on the east by the Taff, from Rhyd- 
y-Radyr and Penybont up to the mouth of the Cynon, 
and thence the limit is the ridge of Mynydd Merthyr, 
having Senghenydd on the north-east, to the border of 
Brecknock at Blaen-Nant-Hir; thence along the border, 
down Nant-Hir to the Cynon ; up that stream to Nant- 
y-Lladron, where it quits the county boundary, and 
ascends Bwlch-y-Lladron, and there takes the old ridge- 
way of Genffordd and Heol Adam along the ridge of 
Cefn Gwingel to Rhyd-y-Pistil, having Glyn Rhondda 
for its western limit. It then crosses the Rhondda, and 
descends its right bank nearly to the Taff; thence it 
ascends a small brook towards Waun Castellau, still 
4TH SER., VOL. IX. 1 











2 MANORIAL PARTICULARS 


with Glyn Rhondda to the west, takes the course of 
‘the Clydach, and, bounded successively by the manors 
of Ruthyn and Scurla Castle, descends the Nant 
Mychydd into the Ely, under Craig Llwyd. Its 
boundaries thence are Tal-y-garn and Peterston to the 
mouth of the Nant Ddu, near Cae Rhyngall. The 
boundary thence traverses St.-y-Nill House; and 
passes by Tregynog, along the Dowlais brook by Tre- 
goches, where it lies south of Cefn-Tre-Payn; and 
by Waterhall and Clawdd Constable reaches the Taff 
at Pen-y-Bont, having been bounded by St. George’s, 
St. Fagan’s, and Llandaff. Miscin is thus composed 
of two tracts connected by a narrow neck near the 
confluence of the Rhondda with the Taff. There 
exists an excellent survey of the member, taken in 
1638 at Aberdare, before William Herbert of Cardiff, 
Thomas Mathew, William Herbert of Cogan,and Thomas 
Lewis, Esqrs.; and another taken in 1666. 

The member of Miscin included the whole of the 
parishes of Aberdare, Llaniltern (otherwise Llanwen- 
son), Llantwit Vardre, Pentyrch, and Radyr, and parts 
of St. Bride’s-super-Ely, Llantrissant, Llanwonno, and, 
by some accounts, Peterston. It contained also the 
manors of Pentyrch and Clun (otherwise Trewerne), the 
manor and borough of Llantrissant, the sub-member of 
Erigen Park (mentioned in Lady C. Windsor’s marriage 
settlement as either in Miscin or Glyn Rhondda), and 
the manor of Radyr. There is no manor of Miscin. 
The manor also contained Penrhys, sometime reputed 
a manor, but of which the limits were lost in 1633. It 
lay in the parishes of Aberdare and Llanwonno. Dar- 
wonno and the Upper Clydach were within Penrhys ; 
and as Penrhys ap Tewdwr, where Rhys ap Tewdwr is 
said to have been slain, is in Ystrad y Fodwg, it probably 
extended into that parish. In Penrhys was a cell of 
Llanthony, entered in the Valor Ecclesiasticus as “ Pen- 
rice infra dominium de Meyskyn, redditus annualis ibi- 
dem, £9 :2:4.” (V. E., iv, 365.) Possibly the founda- 
tion arose out of Rhys’s death, and the manor included 
the ecclesiastical property. 


ne, 
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The tenures in Miscin were freehold, leasehold, and 
at will. No copyholds. The duties varied. Usually a 
heriot was due of the best beast, or a chattel of 30s., 
with capons, geese, fat beasts, or pigs. There was a pay- 
ment called ‘“‘cymmortha”, due every second year, from 
certain lands, to the lord; and each freeholder paid annu- 
ally, as “ towl-money” or “gente”, 1d. to the lord. A 
relief was due at the lord’s death, under the name of 
“myzes’(£123:6:8), payable by five annual instalments. 
Three freeholders sat at each court as “‘coffearers”, with 
the steward, and without their consent no amerciament 
was valid. Felons’ lands and those of bastards without 
heirs escheated to the lord, who had the fishery of the 
Taff from Berwesc to Rhyd y Radyr, with general right 
of hunting, hawking, and fowling. The following were 
the payments from this member to the lord in 1638 : 


Se ek 
Annual free rents , ; ‘ « 2 2a 
Cymmortha every second year : . O15 I} 
Tenants on lease or at will. : . 149 11 4 
Capons ‘ ‘ , . Foe 
Hens . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 
A fat pig and a fat goose ’ . 000 


The fee of Miscin is said to have been granted to 
Madoc ap Iestyn, whose descendants were settled in the 
district. In 1262 Meredith ap Griffith held a commote 
in “ Machhein”, which is more likely to be Miscin than 
Machen. The service was a heriot of a horse and arms. 
The lordship has been always in the chief lord, and is 
now in Lord Bute, through the Herberts and the Irish 
Windsors. 

1. Aberdare, a parish, but contains no manor. At 
Aber Amman resided for seven generations the Ma- 
thewses of Roos, cadets of St.-y-Nill, whose three co- 
heiresses married Curre of Itton, Gwynne of Buckland, 
and Lord of co. Pembroke. Duffryn (now Lord Aber- 
dare’s) was the seat of a family of Joneses. In 1650, 
Aon Lady Beauchamp (Ann Lewis of Van) held eleven 


tenements in the parish. 
12 

















4 MANORIAL PARTICULARS 


2. Llaniltern, called also Llanwenson, was forfeited, 
5 Henry V, by John Flemyng for his support of Owen 
Glendower. It is a chapelry of St. Fagan’s. It contains 
Trewerne, and what was probably’ the manor-house. 
There are remains of a fine gateway at Pencoed, an Au- 
brey seat. The parochial chapel has been rebuilt in good 
taste. The chancel contains several generations of the 
female ancestors of Lewis of Greenmeadow, Williams, 
David, and Price, through whom that estate descended. 

3. Llantwit Vardre contains a part of Pentyrch 
manor. Here is Maesmore, long a seat of the Mathews, 
cadets of Castell-y-Mynach, and Dysgwylva and Hen- 
dresgythan, seats of Welsh families. Caer Odyn, in 
Llantwit, is a reputed Pentyrch manor. 

4. Pentyrch.—There is a manor of Pentyrch, held by 
the chief lord, and sometimes entered as a barony. This 
and Clun have long been held as one manor, which 
extends into the parishes of Pentyrch, Llantwit Vardre, 
Llantrissant, Radyr, and St. Fagan’s. The two were 
surveyed together in 1650. The tenures were custom- 
ary, by inheritance and leasehold, by indenture, with 
suit of court and mill, a heriot of 10s. at death or alien- 
ation, or of the best beast, or 40s. or 50s., a fat goose 
or 2s., two fat capons or 2s., and two fat capons at the 
audit. Humphrey Mathew of Castell-y-Mynach, an 
old Mathew seat, paid for Parc-Coed-Marchen three 
wethers and four fat capons yearly to the lord, to be 
delivered at Cardiff Castle. The receipts from the 
manors were . 


£s. d. 
Free rents ‘ ? ; 310 0 
Lease rents : , : » Sf FF 3 
Capons ‘ i ‘ . ££ 
Goose . ‘ a F ; - 02 0 
Three wethers 4 ; . 1 4 0 


Among the tenants in 1650 were Ann Lady Beau- 
champ, Ralph Lord Hopton, and Edward Thomas of 
Wenvoe. Christ. Mathew held the fishing of Taff and 
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Rhondda from Llandaff manor up to Melin-Ynis-Wern. 
Thos. Dennett, the manor auditor, held Glyn Cynon 
Forest. Sir Roger Palmer, Knt., by lease, 20 May 
1640, held Clun Park for the lives of Roger, son of 
Sir James Palmer ; Roger, son of Sir Thomas Palmer ; 
and Edward, son of Sir William Meredith. 
_ The court for Pentyrch and Clun was held before the 
steward, upon lawful summons, at places appointed 
within either manor, and therein lands were conveyed 
by surrender. The rhif (reeve) of Pentyrch and Clun, 
termed “ Mar Pentirch”, acted as executioner for those 
lordships, Miscin and Glyn Rhondda. Castell-y-Myn- 
ach, the seat of a considerable branch of the Mathew 
family, is in Pentyrch, and is still vested in their de- 
scendants in the female line. The part of Glyn Tawe 
in Pentyrch covered four hundred acres. 

Clun was also called Trewerne manor, a name found 
in Llaniltern. Some of Edward II’s followers were 
taken in the park of Clun, where is said to have been 
a castle at Baily Clun. 35 Edward I occurs “ Mane- 
rium de Clunne cum Rugois”. 

5. Radyr is a parish and manor, the latter always in 
the chief lord. It has been called a member of Miscin. 
There may have been a submanor, for the Mathews, 
cadets of Llandaff (whose ancient house remains by the 
church), are called lords of Radyr. They purchased it 
from Thomas ap David Ychan, a great-grandson of 
Rhys ap Iestyn. Edmund Mathew, in the seventeenth 
century, seems to have sold it to Edward Lewis of Van, 
who is returned as holding the manor, manor-house, 
park, and demesne lands of Radyr. His descendant, 
Lord Windsor, still holds them. At Radyr Ucha is the 
ruin of the house of a family of Morgan. 

6. St. Bride’s-super-Ely, a parish. In it is St.-y-Nill, 
the seat of the Mathews, cadets of Castell-y-Mynach. 

7. Llantrissant, a most extensive parish, includes the 
manor and borough of the name, and part of the manor 
of Clun. Its Castle, though locally within the borough, 
has gone with the manor, and was always in the chief 
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lord. 25 Edward I (25th July), Walter de Haklut, 
Custos of Glamorgan, was ordered to finish the gate 
(“porta”) of the Castle of Llantrissant, the making of 
which he had begun. Castle and manor, “cum mem- 
bris”, are mentioned 33 Edward I. In 1315 William 
le Flemyng was Custos of the Castle, with the bailiwick 
of Miscin. 7 Henry VI, “ Raaf ap Howel ap Philip, 
Preepositus de Llantrissin in com. Glam. amerciatus fuit, 
pro eo quod habuit in manu sua, coram Justiciariis hic, 
virgam nigram et inhonestam ubi habere debuisset vir- 
gam albam et honestam de certa longitudine, prout 
decet. In sessione itiner. de Kerdiff.” (Blount, p. 147.) 
Also, 18 Dec., 3 Henry VII, Robert John, a page of the 
King’s chamber, held a grant to be Constable of Llan- 
trissan, and Parker there. This was renewed 2 April, 
2 Henry VIII (1511), to him aa Constable of Llantris- 
han Castle, Keeper of the Park of Clonne and of the 
Isle or Warren of Rane, and Provost of Liquith and 
Rooth in the lordship of Morgan and Glamorgan. (Let- 
ters, etc., Henry VILI, vol. i, No. 1583.) In-Sir Thos. 
Aubrey’s survey book, in 1788, he enters £159 : 1:2 as 
his estate in the manor of Llantrissant. This has been 
supposed to be the “ Llantrissant Parva Extent” of the 
35 Edward I. In 1650 the Castle, probably a ruin, 
was let to Mathew of Castell-y-Mynach. In 1317 Hugo 
de Audley gave the church to Tewkesbury. The 
manorial tenures were freehold, leasehold, and burgage. 
The Castle is said to have been founded by Robert Earl 
of Gloucester. It is now a mere ruin ; but its appear- 
ance is later than Earl Robert by a century. 

There is an extent or survey of the borough taken 
in 1262 by twelve Welsh jurors, who state that the 
borough rents are 13s. 4d.; those of free tenants and 
husbandmen (“rustici”), £10 ; aid for the larder, 15s. ; 
Brossely Mill, 3s. 4d. ; poor demesne land, five ploughs, 
50s. in time of peace; fifty-two acres of moorland, 
7s. 8d.; fishery, 2s.; a mill, 20s.; from the forester, 
10s.; labour in autumn, 13s. 4d.; pannage, 4s.; rent 
of lead [mines], 10s.; from Trewern and Llanvair, in aid 
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of the larder, 6s. ; rent and service of freemen and hus- 
bandmen from a tenement in St. Fagan’s, 63s. 93d. ; 
herbage there, 10s.; “terra locata” there, 19s.; Adaaf ab 
Yvor, rent for a sparrowhawk, 2s.; pleas and perqui- 
sites of court, £10. Total, £32: 10(9):54. The lord 
has the advowson of the churches of Llantrissant and 
Pentyrch. The mill, in time of peace, is worth 20 
marcs ; and another mill which paid twenty mares was 
burnt and destroyed, as were one hundred houses, in 
the war. 

The earliest borough charter is by Richard Earl of 
Warwick in 1424; but this recites others by Edward 
le Despenser in 1397, and the same Earl of Warwick in 
1421. There was in 1650 a survey of the manor and 
borough of Llantrissant by William Powell, Esq., Port- 
reeve, two aldermen, and sixteen burgesses; Robert 
Williams, Seneschal. Tenures, freehold, leasehold, bur- 
gage. The Castle, Town Hall, pitching, and toll, were 
let to Humphrey Mathew, and sublet. Mizes due to 
each new lord, £1:6:8, in five annual instalments. 
There was also due annually from the Corporation, free- 
holders, and burgesses, £2:18:9, of which £1:6:8 
was due in or after May, and the rest at the audit. 
What was really paid was £3 : 3: 4 annually. 

Humphrey Mathew of Castell y Mynach was a large 
proprietor in the manor and borough ; and Marmaduke, 
a natural son of William Mathew of Radyr, had a lease- 
hold from Lord Pembroke, which he sold to George 
Basset of Miscin. 

The earlier survey shows with considerable minute- 
ness the sources of the lord’s income. Pannage and the 
forester denote hogs and woodland. Coal is not men- 
tioned ; probably it was not then worked. Then, as 
since, there was probably just enough lead to allure 
people to lose money. The survey does not mention the 
Castle, which,no doubt, was independent of the borough. 

Talygarn, called also a marcher lordship, is a reputed 
manor in this parish, though not in Miscin member, 
but until recently it paid 5s. annual chief-rent to Earl 
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Talbot of Hensol. The charge was purchased by the 
present owner. Porthandro, Tir y Maendy, Gelliwion, 
and Altgawrddul, were Welsh seats, as were Stockland 
and Rhydiavar. Castellau was long the seat of the 
Trahernes. In Llantrissant was the house of Miscin, 
for seven descents a seat of the Bassets, cadets of Beau- 
pré. The representative in the female line sold the 
residue of the estate about 1860. 

8. Llanwonno, a parish in which Tir-y-Pare-Newydd 
was held, in 1650, by Edward Stradling. 

9. Peterston-on-Ely, which by some accounts was in- 
cluded in Miscin member, is a parish in which is Bryn 
Llanwenson, a Welsh seat, sold to the Aubreys, and 
which contains Henstab, a house of the Miles family. 
Llanwenson is once called a parish ; but this is supposed 
to be Llaniltern. 

iv. Gtyn Ruonppa, a member lordship, has always 
descended with Miscin. 35 Edward I it is called “Glyn 
Rothney”, and sometimes a manor; at others, as 
4 Henry V, “ Dominium et Patria”. Its limits are the 
Cynon, the Brecknock border, the ridge of Glyn Cor- 
rwg at the sources of the Avan and Ogwr, by Carn 
Fach, Carn Moysin, Carn Goch, Fachgen Carn (very 
ancient monuments), Crig-yr-Afan, Carn Celyn, and 
the Ogwr Fach, to Melin-Crig-Las, Thence its southern 
border includes Mynydd Gelli’r Haidd, strikes the Ely 
near Tylea-Wen, and descends with that river to the 
influx of the Mychydd, where it marches with Miscin, 
to which member belong several tenements locally in 
Glyn Rhondda. The tenures are the same with those 
in Miscin, In 1262 the two sons of Morgan ab Cade- 
walthan held half a commote here by the service of 
providing a horse and arms, by way of heriot, at death. 

The survey of 1651 describes this member as con- 
taining part of the parishes of Llantrissant and Llan- 
wonno, and the whole or part of Ystrad-y-Vodwg. 
Heriots are due on the death of tenants by lease, of the 
best beast or best piece of furniture. In one lease is 
specified a heriot of 5s.; in others, a best beast or 40s.; 
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two hens and two capons, or 3s.; and in a lease to Capt. 
Oliver St. John, two fat capons are payable on the 24th 
of October. In 1651, Robert Williams, Steward, the 
chief rents were : 
£8 d, 
Free rents in the three parishes . ° . &ee 
Leasehold rents, including Tir-Llewelyn-Howel, 
and Cilfach Uchel, to Humphrey Mathew, Esq. 
and Plas-y-Wrangen to William Morgan, Esq. 51 3 2 





£54 9 22 

There are no sub-manors. 

The courts for Miscin and Glyn Rhondda were held 
monthly, on a Tuesday, before the Steward, in the 
Court House near Llantrissant Castle, called “ Y Dadleu 
Dy”: Miscin first, and Glyn Rhondda afterwards. 

v. Tauavay, or “Tir Syward” (Syward’s Land), also 
called by corruption ‘Tir Steward”, lies entirely south 
of Ely, and though of moderate area must have been 
far more productive, and a much safer holding for a 
stranger than any of the preceding members. It in- 
cludes the parishes of Welsh St. Donat’s, Ystrad Owen, 
and Llansannor, and parts of Pendoylon, and, it is 
reputed, much of St. Mary Hill (?). Welsh St. Donat’s 
was called the parish church of the member ; but the 
Castle, the “caput baroniz”, was in Ystrad Owen. 

The boundaries are mostly those of parishes. On 
the north, Llanharry and Llantrissant; on the east, 
Peterston and part of Pendoylon ; on the south, Bon- 
vileston, Llancarvan, Llantrithyd, and Llanblethian ; 
and on the west, Penllyne and part of St. Mary Hill. 
The member is about three miles and a half, north and 
south, by two miles and a half, south and west. There 
appears to be only one subordinate manor, that of 
Llwyn-Rhydidd, lying partly in Welsh St. Donat’s and 
partly in Pendoylon, and which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was held by Edward Mathew, a cadet of Aber- 
aman. Leland, indeed, calls Ruthyn a member of “ Tir 
Stewarde”, lying on its west side. 

The tenures are free socage, by indenture ; one by 
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grant, several at will. Freeholders owe suit of courts 
of survey, leet, and baron. Courts of survey are occa- 
sional on reasonable summons ; courts leet twice annu- 
ally, within fifteen days of St. Philip and St. James and 
St. Michael, attended by tenants and resiants ; courts 
baron monthly. Tenants’ causes are tried by a jury of 
tenants; resiants, of resiants; between tenant and resi- 
ant, by a mixed jury. Freeholders pay a heriot of 5s. 
on death or alienation; if to a stranger, he pays 6s. 8d. 
to be admitted tenant. Tenants doing fealty pay 2d., 
if attending voluntarily ; if summoned, 4d. Resiants 
pay annually 3s. 4d. for chence and vowry. Where a 
heriot has been paid, the incomer pays nothing more. 
On forfeiture of a mortgage, 5s. is due as a heriot. No 
heriot due from a woman on jointure-lands, or in tail, 
unless the heir is a stranger, when he pays 6s. 8d. The 
bailiff is elected, and has 6s. 8d. fee from the lord, and 
power to exempt three tenants from fines for non- 
attendance. The steward is chosen by the lord. Mizes 
are £12, paid to each new lord by five annual instal- 
ments. Rees Estance and Oliver St. John were tenants 
in 1650. 


£s. d, 

Chief rents from freeholders . . . 2 2 5S 
Abbot’s rents . : : ; . 0 6 4 

Leasehold rents and duties . : . 40 2 9 

£42 11 7 


The Seneschal in 1650 was Edward Herbert. 

Forest Garth Mailog, called the lord’s demesne-land, 
is in Talavan, but in the parish of Llanharan. 

Close to Ystrad Owen Church is a fine moated mound, 
hollow in the interior, with a side-entrance. 

Talavan seems to have been originally granted to 
Richard Syward, who, or his son, enclosed the park and 
built the Castle, of which the ditches and small frag- 
ments of the wall remain. The family came from 
Somerset. In 1248 their representative, Richard Sy- 
ward, who had distinguished himself in the King’s 
service in Scotland, had a serious quarrel with Earl 
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Richard de Clare, his chief lord, against whom he ap- 
pealed to the King. His offence was the breaking a 
truce made between De Clare and Howel ap Meredith, 
a Welsh lord, for which he was proceeded against in 
the Earl’s court, and being declared contumacious, Tal- 
avan was forfeited, and entered upon by the Earl. He 
appears also to have held Llanblethian, which was also 
forfeited. The King suspended proceedings, Syward 
being with the army in North Wales, and the final 
result is not recorded ; but it is supposed that Syward 
recovered and held possession until the reign of Ed- 
ward III, when he or his son exchanged or sold the 
lands to Despenser, the chief lord, and retired into 
Somerset. Of this there is no positive evidence, nor 
how he obtained Llanblethian. The records of the plea 
are very curious, and will be printed. ° 

24 Edward I, Talavan is ‘‘ Baronia et Patria”. Some- 
times it is “Castrum et Manerium” or “ Dominium et 
Foresta”, and sometimes has with it “ Llanhari patria”. 
From the departure of the Sywards both seignory and 
fee were in the chief lord. Edward VI sold the latter 
to John ap Thomas Basset of Llantrithyd, who left Tal- 
avan to Elizabeth, his daughter by his second wife. She 
married Anthony Mansel, from whom descended the 
Aubreys, now extinct. 

Probably there was some uncertainty about Basset’s 
title, for temp. Elizabeth was a chancery suit in which 
Anthony and Elizabeth Mansel were plaintiffs, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, chief lord, and others defendants, 
the object being the recovery of a deed of gift and other 
title-deeds of the lordship of Talavan, late the estate of 
John Coke, Esq., deceased, and by him settled to the 
use of Elizabeth and her issue in tail. (Proc. in Chanc., 
il, 249.) Coke probably was a trustee. Talavan was 
burdened with a rent-char ge in favour of Neath Abbey, 
fixed upon it, as is supposed, by one of the De Clares 
as part of the consideration money for the lordship of 
Neath, which the monks found it expensive to defend 
against the Welsh. 
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Llansannor parish is not mentioned as a manor, but 
was long the seat of a branch of the Herberts of Rag- 
lan, named Gwyn. In the parish is Brigan, granted, 
with Llansannor, by Richard de Clare to Sir Stephen 
Bawcen or De Bayeux, who was killed in a fight with 
the Welsh in 1257. An effigy in the church is said to 
represent him, but there is positive evidence that he 
was buried elsewhere, for, 15 Edward I, two stones were 
purchased and sent to cover the tombs of Stephen 
Bawcen and Richard Griffin at Caermarthen, at a cost 
of 105s. 

Baween’s descent is involved in a good deal of doubt. 
There is some reason for regarding him as the last of 
the Lincolnshire Barons de Bayeux ; but the identity 
is obscure, and the name is entered in the records in 
twenty or more varieties. Sir Stephen represented the 
Earl of Gloucester in the Syward case, and offered him- 
self in a wager of battle. The Sir Stephen of the public 
records left either daughters or nieces, whose history is 
known ; but Sir Stephen of Brigan is reputed to have 
left a son, father of Elizabeth, who carried Brigan to 
her husband, Sir Simon Welsh of Llandough, from whose 
daughter Bettina descended Evan ap Lleison of Brigan 
and Gwyn of Llansannor. 

vi. RurHyn member was bounded on the north and 
east by the Ely and Llantrissant; on the south by Llan- 
harry, Llansannor, and the southern part of St. Mary 
Hill ; on the west by Peterston-super-Montem. It has 
always been in the chief lord, and is called ‘ Patria et 
dominium”. The fee seems to have been granted to 
Rhys ap Iestyn of Solven, an active member of that 
broken family, and father of Owen ap Rhys from whom 
came Penry of Reeding and Bryn Terharn, and Harries 
of Bryn Coch, who shared the inheritance. The tenures 
were free socage, leasehold, by grant, and at will. 
Chence, vowry, and mizes, were paid to the lord, and 
heriots at death or alienation. 

Ruthyn contained the parishes of Llanharan, Llan- 
ilid, and St. Mary Hill. It was composed of the Upper 
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and Lower Ruthyn. The upper part, in Llanharan 
parish, is divided by the Ewenny, at Rhyd Lethyn, 
from Newland on the north; by Rhyd y Trawsnant, 
along the Ewenny to Blaen Nant y Cwm, on the west ; 
thence to the Ely which divides it from Glyn Rhondda 
and Miscin ; thence to the Cynlan brook, which divides 
it from Llanharry, to Hendre Owen Moor, to Nant-y- 
Graen, by Llanharry Common, to Park, Llydiard-y- 
Cymry, to Cae Mynydd-yr-ad, where are approved 
boundary stones, and where it abuts on Talavan ; thence 
the line goes to Mynydd canol and Mynydd isha to 
the Mere Stone, to Rhyd-y-Cover brook, where it abuts 
on St. John’s Manor, and so to Rhyd Llethyn. 

Lower Ruthyn lies in the parishes of Llanilid and 
St. Mary Hill. Its eastern limit is Talavan, on land 
called Gylynog ; thence by Y Bryn Coch on to Y Gar- 
way Uchav; thence along the highway to Llydiard 
Mynydd Ruthyn, Talavan Park lying to the east. The 
southern limit passes by Croes-y-Bar along the lane 
called Heol-y-Ceised to the Mere Stone between it and 
Gelligarn lordship, by another lane to Tyle Gwyn, to 
the Ewenny near Erw Adam, where the boundary is 
Coyty Wallia on the north; thence along to Tri Quarter 
Duon, to Llwyn Whyninge, still on the Ewenny, to 
Cae Pant-y-Meirch and Cae Croft-y-Crydd, across the 
river to Croes y Velindre, where the boundary is the 
lordship of St. John’s ; by Heol Llanilid, Llydiard-y- 
Drain, and Llwyn Carn, to Heol Pen Coed, and so to 
the commencement. 

There is but one common, Mynydd Ruthyn, of twenty 
acres, open to the tenants and inhabitants. In the 
lord’s demesne are tilestone quarries at Forest Garth 
Maelog, and of limestone on Mynydd Ruthyn. The 
forest of Garth Maelog was finally cleared away for 
iron smelting in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Llanharran is a parish and manor. Possibly it was 
included in the grant to Rhys ap Iestyn, for his great- 
grandson, Thomas ap David Ychan, sold it, with Radyr, 
to David Mathew. It is next found in the Powells, 
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possibly by the marriage of Anthony Powell of Lloy- 
diarth with Ann, daughter of Edmund Mathew of Radyr. 
It descended to the Powells of Llanharan and Maesteg, 
cadets of Lloydiarth. Rees Powell died childless on 
16 Nov. 1738, when Llanharran passed to his brother, 
the Rev. Gervase Powell, whose four daughters, co- 
heirs, were Mrs. Turberville, Lady Glyn, Mrs. Olney, and 
Miss Powell. They seem to have sold the estate to 
— Jenkins, who bequeathed it to its present owner. 

vil. LLANBLETHIAN was a member and a parish, and 
included locally the borough town of Cowbridge, which, 
however, was quite distinct from the member, and 
always in the chief lord. The boundaries are set forth 
in an inquisition held in 1630 before Sir James Palmer, 
Knt. ; Sir Thomas Morgan, Knt. ; William Herbert of 
Swansea, and William Herbert of Cogan, Esquires ; 
under Philip Earl of Pembroke, then lord. John Wil- 
liams was steward. They were, on the south, St. Hilary 
and Llandough ; on the east, Talavan and Llanquian ; 
on the west and north, Little Nash, Llysworney, and 
Penllyne. East and west the member is about a mile 
and a half long; north and south, about a mile. It 
contained in 1650 one hundred acres of common, called 
Berthin Down, on which the tenants had unlimited 
common of pasture, and estovers of gorse and fern. On 
Angel Hill was a common of five acres, and another at 
Stalling Down on the Portway. Richard, and after 
him William Basset had encroached by shutting up the 
Lakeway. The tenures were by knight-service, socage, 
copyhold, cottage, and indenture. The tenants paid 
suit of court and mill, mizes and heriots. Mizes was a 
sum of £8 10s. due on the death of a chief lord to his 
successor, and payable by five annual instalments of 
£1 14s. each. 

To the member were attached the sub-members of 
Merthyr Mawr, St. Hilary, and Llanquian, otherwise 
Llancovian. The lower part is compact, Cowbridge 
being near its centre. The northern projects as a nar- 
row horn as far as Llanharry. The earliest known 
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possessor of the fee was Robert de St. Quintin; no 
doubt of the family of Frome St. Quintin in Wilts. The 
male line is said to have failed in the reign of Henry ITI, 
and the heiress to have married Syward of Talavan,— 
a tradition which is possible, since Richard Syward held 
Llanblethian with Talavan in 1248.. Then, or soon 
afterwards, it fell into the hands of the chief lord, who 
thus held both seignory and fee, and 9 Edward II is 
described as holding “ Manerium de Llanblethian cum 
parochia et Castro de Talavan et Lanharry, et villa de 
Cowbrug”. It is curious that neither then nor in Sy- 
ward’s matter in 1248 is there any mention of the 
Castle. About that time the member is recorded, no 
doubt in error, to be held wnder Merthyr Mawr. In 
1650 the mesne manor of Llanblethian was held of the 
chief lord by Jenkin Williams of Cowbridge, who paid 
2s. at Michaelmas. 

About a mile south of Cowbridge a fine Edwardian 
gatehouse bears the name of St. Quintin’s Castle, and 
with some fragments of the outer wall, and possibly of 
the keep, are all that remains of it. The work appears 
rather later than the tenure of the St. Quintins. West 
of it, beyond the Taw, quite on the other side of the 
valley, is a trace of a square tower or castellet of some 
kind, about 30 feet by 40 feet, of which the lower 6 feet 
remain. Nothing is known of its history. West of 
this tower is a large camp of irregular figure, parts of 
the ditch perfect, and along its west front a triple line 
of defence. 

Aberthin, a little north of Cowbridge, seems to have 
gone with the member in 8 Edward I. It is sometimes 
called a manor, and contains a curious seventeenth cen- 
tury house with high gables ; a walled, formal garden 
in front; and a charming little gatehouse, no bigger 
than a lichgate, as at Llanveithin, entered by a bridge 
over a brook. Ona mural dial is “ Ut hora, sic vita. 
R. W. 1658.” The house looks rather earlier. “R.W.” 
is R. Williams. Mr. Rawlins had it in 1780, and in 
1792 John Thomas lived there. It belongs to Mr. Rice 
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Wingfield, the heir of the Mathews of Castell-y-Myn- 
ach. 

Like Talavan, Llanblethian was charged with a pay- 
ment to Neath Abbey. The chief rents in 1650 were: 


£38. d. 
Free rents ° ‘ . . - 8211 
Customary lands and customary cottage rents 13 14 8 
Abbot’s rents . . ‘ ‘ . 
Lease rents, of which the farmer of Cowbridge 
paid £20 6s. ‘ . ‘ a oe ae 


£90 10 11} 


The Earl of Worcester held seven acres by socage, and 
paid 1s. 2d. John Scacy or Sacy held sixteen acres of 
copyhold, and Richard Savor thirty-five acres. Richard 
Swinglehurst, an incumbent ejected by the Puritans, 
held sixteen acres. William Scacy held two free cot- 
tages, and Jennet Corrucke one. David Jenkins, Esq., 
of Hensol, held by indenture lands locally out of the 
manor, but a part of it, paying to the reeve, for the 
lord’s use, £4 10s. and two capons, or 2s. Cecil Basset 
held a parcel of land called “The Lake” at 21s. David 
Tristram had a lease of West Wall. The leaseholders’ 
duties varied. Ann Carne held part of the lord’s 
demesne, and paid a heriot of the best, or £3: 6: 8, 
and three capons, which might be compounded for. 
Thomas Carne of Nash held part of the same demesne. 
Thos. Carne, Esq., late of Brocastle, held land in the 
manor between Cowbridge Mill and Castle Bayly. 

A curious account is given in the Annals of Tewkes- 
bury of some proceedings at the church of Llanble- 
thian in 1231. Ralph Mailok, who died 2nd of June 
1231, held that church under Tewkesbury Abbey, appa- 
rently in farm. The Abbot sent Eustace, a monk, to 
take seizin of the church. He found the keys taken to 
the mountains, and had to take what seizin he could at 
the church porch. The natives laid hands upon hin, 
carried him off, and kept him prisoner three days, for 
which they were excommunicated by the Bishop. 
I. Grant, probably of Sigginston, was one of them. 


~ 
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Roger Mailok, probably Ralph’s heir, claimed a renewal 
of the farm, which the Abbot refused in open court at 
Cardiff; but interest being made by Prince Rhys, 
Roger’s uncle, he was quieted by a pension of five mares. 

Llanquian or Llancovian, called also St. Quintin’s 
Manor, is a sub-manor in the parish of Welsh St. Donat’s, 
held under Llanblethian by the service of half a knight’s 
fee. It was held in 1320 by Richard de Nerber, and 
continued in that name till the death of Agnes de Ner- 
ber, of Brigan, in 1558. She is so called in her inqui- 
sition; but she married, 1, John Thomas of Brigan; 
and 2, Morgan Thomas. The payment to Neath was 
charged upon this manor. In 1650 Jenkin Williams 
held it, paying 2s. annually. The manor-house, or 
castellet, seems to have been at Twr Gron, where are ~ 
remains of a circular tower. This is reputed to have 
been the seat of the family of De Wintonia, or Wilkins, 
of Llancovian, who, however, held a fee at Llandough, 
which is more likely to have been their residence. 

St. Hilary is a parish and manor. The latter was 
held by the service of half a knight's fee ; but there is 
much obscurity about its early owners and descent. In 
1262 Elias Basset held half a fee in St. Hilary, worth 
£10. Thomas Basset held it in 1320, and it afterwards 
descended with Beaupré. 

Beaupré was the estate and seat of the Basset family. 
How acquired is uncertain. The Welsh pedigrees de- 
scribe a Norman grantee, by name Sytsilt, who is called 
the ancestor of the Cecils, and whose heiress married 
Adam Turberville of Crickhowel, and their heiress mar- 
ried Basset ; but of all this there is no proof, and it is 
certain that at the time of the supposed match Basset 
had not acquired St. Hilary, and was not in the county. 
In the survey of 1650 Beaupré is called a manor; but 
it was never commonly so reputed. It is, indeed, stated 
to have been held under Llanblethian by knight’s ser- 
vice, at an annual payment of a sparrowhawk, or 2s.; 
but by Beaupré is probably meant St. Hilary. The 
home of the Bassets at Beaupré is a ruin, and a very 

4TH SER., VOL. IX. 2 
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fine one. Over the porch, which seems to be an addi- 
tion, below the Basset shield, is the inscription, 


“ Say, couldst thou ever find, or ever hear or see, 
A coward prove a faithful friend to be. 


Richard Basset—Catherine, daughter of Sir Thos. John’s, 
Knt. Built 1600.” 

In the church of St. Hilary, which has been restored 
with great taste, and the preservation of all that ad- 
mitted of it in the old building, there is an effigy, upon 
an altar-tomb, of Thomas Basset, who died 14 Dec. 
1423. The figure is about 7 feet long, in plate-armour, 
with a camise bearing the Basset arms. The figure and 
the slab on which it rests are of one piece, and formerly 
stood in a niche in the south wall. The present altar- 
tomb is modern. 

The estate appears to have been mortgaged to pay a 
Stradling debt, and finally sold to — Edmunds, who 
bequeathed it to Llewelyn Traherne of St. Hilary, by 
whom it was sold to Daniel Jones, who left it by will 
to Captain Bassett, the representative of the old family, 
whose descendants in the female line still own it. 

Whence the Bassets came is unknown. They claimed, 
probably with truth, to descend from Thurstan Basset, 
the ancestor of so many branches of the name; but 
how does not appear. They became, by intermarriage 
with the heiress of De Cardiff, possessed of lands in 
Glamorgan and Gloucestershire, and their seat in Gla- 
morgan must have been among the grandest in that 
county. They gave off many branches, of which the 
chief were of Llantrithyd, represented in the male line 
by Basset of Bonvileston, Miscin, Treguff and Caerleon, 
Llanveithin and Llanelay. Their illegitimate branches 
appear also to have been numerous. Of all, Basset of 
Bonvileston is the only legitimate descendant: in the 
male line; and his title-deeds are complete and curious, 
and include the letters of wardship of his ancestor in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Merthyr Mawr, anciently Merthyr Bugail or Glywis, 
is a parish and manor on the right bank of the Ogwr 
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river, extending to its mouth. It. is detached from 
Llanblethian about six miles, and has suffered consider- 
ably by the incursion of blown sand. _ Its ecclesiastical 
history is ancient. The Book of Llandaff states that 
Hywel ap Rhys, King of Glessig, about 877 gave to the 
church of Llandaff, Merthyr Buceil and Merthyr Minor. 
In Pope Nicholas’ Taxation, “Marghilmaur’” is rated for 
spirituals at £10; and in temporals, the bishop has at 
Worleton, Lose, and Martel Mawr, two carucates worth 
per annum £2:13:4. Merthyr Mawr contained the 
manors of Merthyr Mawr proper, Merthyr Parva, and 
Cantleston. 

In 1262 Daniel Syward held a fee in Merthyr Mawr 
valued at £15. As the manor was not in the body of 
the shire it is not included in the survey of 1320, at 
which time it contained seven ploughlands. Syward 
aera obtained it from his kinsman Richard, who 

eld Llanblethian. In 1349 Sir Roger Berkerolles held 
it of the chief lord of Glamorgan as one fee, at £15, and 
another Berkerolles held it in 1411 at £10. It thence 
descended, with a Berkerolles heiress, to the Stradlings 
of St. Donat’s ; and in 1650 parcel of the manor was 
held of the member of Llanblethian by Dame Mary, 
daughter of Sir T. Mansel and widow of Sir E. Strad- 
ling, by payment of a sparrowhawk annually to the lord 
of Llanblethian. At the partition of the Stradling 
estates in 1736, Merthyr Mawr with Monk Nash came 
to Hugh Bowen, whose son George, of Eglwys Brewes, 
joined with his father in disentailing and dividing the 
estate; Hugh taking the manors of Merthyr Mawr and 
Monk Nash, and George certain farms in Monk Nash. 
Hugh left his share to his natural son, Charles Bowen, 
who dying childless bequeathed the estate to trustees for 
its sale; the proceeds to support his widow for life, with 
remainder to Stephen and Ann Jones, his half-brother 
and sister. They sold Merthyr Mawr to Sir John 
Nicholl, and Monk Nash to the trustees of the Hon. 
Booth and Mrs. Grey, who had previously purchased 
the farm from the trustees of La Marquise de Choiseul, 


B h 
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George was heir-at-law of both the Stradlings and 
the Bowens. He died intestate and childless, leaving 
two half-sisters, Christina and Mary, who entered, but 
were ejected by William Dawkins of Cilvrough as heir 
of the whole blood, under the law of descent. The 
daughters do not seem to have married. Madame De 
Choiseul was a Dawkins. 

The tenants have unlimited “ free common”, with fern 
and gorse, for their cattle, and stone and lime for 
repairs, or agricultural purposes, within the manor. The 
lord has waifs, strays, and felons’ goods, and the whole 
fishing of the Ogwr from Rhyd Alson down to the 
great weir by Pant y Newydd; and on the second day 
in each week, from the weir to Hapsi Teilo, opposite 
Merthyr Mawr Church. Hapsi Teilo is intended for 
“St. Teilo’s Steps”, a range of stepping-stones across 
the river. The free tenants attend court twice yearly, 
and pay chief rents at Michaelmas, and heriots and 
reliefs at death. 

Customary or copyhold lands descend to the younger 
lawful son ; and failing sons, to daughters in the same 
order; and failing these, to the youngest heirs in suc- 
cession to the ninth degree; males before females, un- 
less otherwise limited in the surrender. Failing heirs, 
the lord inherits by escheat. Copyholds may be entailed 
by surrender, and the widow's estate be barred. The 
- courtesy of England does not extend to the husband of 
an heiress, except by surrender to him. Heirs being 
infants are regarded as in possession. The next of kin, 
farthest from the inheritance, is to occupy the land for 
the infant. The lord cannot grant a wardship or tuition 
of the customary lands on peena of an infant. Merthyr 
Mawr was inserted in Lady C. Windsor’s settlement, 
she being over-lord. 

Merthyr Parva, the Merthyr Minor of the Book of 
Llandaff, lies near the junction of the Ewenny with the 
Ogwr. It has followed the fortunes of the larger manor. 
Its boundaries in the Book of Llandaff were, ‘‘ From 
directly opposite the influx of the spring Uanon, in the 
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Euenhi, through the meadow, along the ditch as far as 
the knoll; thence down to the Stone to Ogmore, to 
Pwll y Llech, to the gorge of the hollow; along it to 
Pwll y Colimet, to the dyke, to the cliff top ; along the 
dyke to the dry pool, direct to the dyke; along it to 
the hollow of Tref Sadwm, down to the hollow of Tir 
Cinbis, to the rock towards the east; along the dyke 
to the pool; along the dyke to the hollow, along it to 
the bed of broom, the Gotiea of the grove upon the 
Ogmore ; along Ogmore downwards to the confluence, 
along Euenhi upwards to the influx of Uanon.” 

Cantleston, Cantelupeston, or Trecantlo, is a small 
manor on the right bank of the Ogwr, between Merthyr 
Mawr and the sea. It probably contained the “twelve 
acres which William de Cantelou obtained by violence, 
and at length restored to the Church”, as stated in the 
Bulls of Honorius in 1128 and 1129, which afford evi- 
dence of the early settlemént here of the Cantelupes, 
who gave name to, and no doubt created, the manor. 
The Cantelupe heiress married Sir William Horton of 
Gower, whose granddaughter, Janet Horton, married 
Richard, and was father of Sir Mathew Cradock, from 
whom the manor seems to have descended to Sir George 
Herbert, who held it in 36 Henry VIII. It was pro- 
bably sold, for temp. Elizabeth it belonged to William 
de Barry. It was obtained by the Stradlings, and 
passed with Merthyr Mawr. It was held of Llanble- 
thian, probably through Merthyr Mawr. There are 
some remains of the fortified house of the Cantelupes 
standing on the edge of the cultivated land, by the 
margin of a brook which has stopped the progress of 
the sand-drift. In one room is a late Decorated ogee 
arch with finial and lateral pinnacles, probably a fire- 
place, and in the wall a curious old staircase leading to 
the first and second floors. The wall of the base-court 
is embattled. 

GT. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF SEPULCHRAL DEPOSITS WITH CINE- 
RARY URNS, FOUND AT PORTH DAFARCH, IN 
HOLYHEAD ISLAND, IN 1848; 


AND OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE SAND-MOUNDS ADJACENT 
In 1875-6. 


BY THE HON. W. OWEN STANLEY, LORD-LIEUTENANT 
OF ANGLESEY. 


(Reprinted from the Archeological Journal.) 


I COMMENCE my account of more recent discoveries at 
Porth Dafarch last year by a reprint of portions of a 
former notice given in 1848, as they will afford great 
assistance to the reader of the later discoveries on the 
same spot.’ 

In the month of October 1848 an interment which 
presented some unusual circumstances in the mode of 
deposit was found on the shores of the bay called Porth 
Dafarch, about midway between the South Stack and 
Towyn y Capel, on the estates of the late Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, now possessed by the writer of the present 
notice. The tenant, Thomas Jones, was collecting stones 
suitable for the construction of some farm-buildings. 
On the right of the road leading down to the bay there 
was a small mound about 30 feet in circumference, 
severed from other large mounds by the road. At this 
spot the tenant was removing a stone of some size, and 
on this being displaced, an earthen urn, described as 
resembling a beehive, was discovered beneath, which 
mostly crumbled to pieces, a few fragments only being 
preserved. 

It is of a very coarse light brown ware, formed by 
hard, without the lathe: the interior, near the mouth, 


1 For further particulars see Arch. Journ., vol. vi, p. 226. It had 
been intended to reproduce the illustrations there given, but at the 
last moment it was found that the wood-blocks were not forth- 
coming. 
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as well as the exterior, ornamented with zigzag scor- 
ings. In general character it appears not dissimilar to 
the cinerary urns found in Wiltshire and other parts of 
England. It is probable that this large urn, which had 
been placed in an inverted position, had become de- 
cayed by moisture and proximity to the surface, the 
interment being less than 2 feet beneath the sward. 
The urn had been protected by flat stones, to resist the 
superincumbent weight. ; 

On searching further, a small urn of unusual form, 
and fabricated with considerable skill, was found placed 
within the larger urn; both contained ashes, fragments 
of burned bones, and sand. The smaller urn was placed 
in the centre, upon a flat stone, carefully protected all 
round by a little wall of pieces of shingle set edgeways, 
about 6 or 8 ins. in height, and serving to protect the 
deposit from the weight of the surrounding soil: the 
mouth of the urn, indeed, was so firmly fixed and em- 
bedded in this manner that it proved impracticable to 
extricate it without breaking the vessel to pieces. The 
exterior urn appears to have been of great size, nearly 
13 ins. The height cannot now be ascertained cor- 
rectly. The strongest parts of the fragments which 
have been preserved measure near seven-eighths of an 
inch in thickness; the surface is of a dingy brown 
colour, extending only through a slight crust, the inte- 
rior being dark black, and deficient in compactness; the 

outer side is scored around the rim with diagonal and 

vertical lines, formed as if by a coarse cord upon the 
clay ; and it is ornamented by several grooves or chan- 
nels of equal width, marked with zigzag lines impressed 
in the same manner, and with great regularity. On the 
inner side the mouth of the urn is likewise ornamented 
with a corded pattern about 2$ ins. deep. 

The small urn, which is of a lighter colour, very com- 
pact and well formed, measures 42 ins. diameter at 
mouth ; its height, 3 ins. ; diameter at base, 1? ins. It 
is marked over the entire surface, as is also the lip 
within, by lines scored with a fine pointed tool, and 
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forming a succession of zigzag bands. This urn was not 
inverted. The urns had’ been placed on a flat stone 
forming a floor. In the preceding woodcut their pro- 
portion is shown. 

A second similar deposit was brought to light adja- 
cent to that which has been described. The outer urn 
had become quite decayed, and crumbled into black 
dust. Within it had been placed a small urn of still 
more diminutive size than the former, and quite plain, 
without any ornamental scorings. It was fortunately 
preserved, and measures in height 28 ins.; diameter of 
mouth, 23 ins.; diameter of widest part, 3} ins.; base, 
12 ins. Like the first, it contained ashes. 

A few feet to the west of these remains a rudely 
formed cist or grave, placed nearly east and west, was 
found formed from slabs of stone set edgeways, and 
covered by a fifth slab of large size. A considerable 
quantity of bones were scattered around, and charcoal 
with appearances of fire. It is probable that the bodies 
may have been burned here, and the ashes gathered 
and placed in the urns, 

Many large stones lay in the sand around, measuring 
near 3 ft. square. There was also a large stone which 
might have formed a maenhir. The sea washed the 
base of this tumulus, which was the natural rock ; but 
the sea probably had encroached on the bay 100 yards 
since the deposit of urns took place. The general 
appearance of the spot, and position of the tumulus, 
are seen in the view which accompanies the memoir in 
Arch. Journal, vol. vi, p. 226. 

In the neighbourhood of the spot, further inland, 


there are several green mounds which have some appear- , 


ance of being sepulchral; but the sand has drifted 
much, and formed round heaps over the projections of 
the rock. 

On the 5th of October 1875, having given _per- 
mission to the contractors for the new dock at Holy- 
head to take sand from Porth Dafarch, where it had 
drifted against the rocks, about 300 yards from the sea, 
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and near the spot where the urns were found in 1848, 
at a depth of about 3 feet from the surface they opened 
out a stratum of black, burnt soil, about 40 ft. from 
the face of a large overhanging cliff at which the sand- 
drift ends. This stratum was at first only 6 ins. thick, 
but it gradually increased to 3 feet in depth as it 
approached the rock ; on which it appeared a fierce fire 
had been maintained for a considerable length of time, 
and had formed a semicircular deposit, of which it was 
the centre. About 20 ft. on each side, from the central 
fire, the black deposit was mixed with stones from the 
sea-beach, and charcoal, a great many bones of the pri- 
mitive ox (bos longifrons), red deer-antlers of large size, - 
and teeth of the same animal ; also the tusk of a wild 
boar (the large bones were all broken, probably to ex- 
tract the marrow), numerous fragments of pottery of 
various kinds, amongst which was one of highly orna- 
mented Samian. 

A little further from the spot bearing marks of the 





Bronze Brooch and portions of Rings of Bronze found at Porth Dafarch. 


fire, to the south, we discovered a beautiful large 
bronze brooch, perfect, of circular form, 24 ins. in dia- 
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meter, ornamented on the front side with ribs. It much 
resembled the Highlander’s brooch with which he 
fastens his plaid. With it were portions of two smaller 
rings of bronze, ribbed in the same manner. A bronze 
brooch of somewhat similar form, but smaller, was found 
in the Roman camps at Caer Leb.’ There were 6 ft. of 
sand under the spot marked by the fire, and only 3 
above it. If we suppose the fire had been used about 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago, and the deposit of 
drift-sand had been regular, these 6 feet would denote 
a great antiquity. 

Finding these interesting traces of an early occupa- 
tion of the spot (for the brooch is supposed by an excel- 
lent authority to be early in the Romano-British times) 
determined me to commence the excavation of one of 
the green mounds before noticed, which had always 
attracted the attention of Mr. Albert Way and myself 
as possibly being sepulchral. We selected one of the 
green mounds, the centre one of three close to the road 
from Holyhead, and just above the mound where in 
1848 the urns were discovered, as described in the com- 
mencement of this memoir. As a few large stones pro- 
jected from the surface of the sward at the top of the 
mound, we hoped to find’ some sepulchral deposit. A 
trench was dug from north to south across the top of 
this tumulus, the large stones being removed. The 
uppermost one was a rough, flat stone resting upon an 
upright one sunk in the sand about 3 ft. Several other 
large stones scattered about had apparently formed a 
rude cist for the protection of urns. From the dis- 
turbed state of the stones, and numerous fragments of 
pottery being mixed with the sand, there was little 
doubt in my mind that the tumulus had been opened 
at some former time, but by unskilful hands. The green 
sward was firm, so it must have been many years ago, 
as the drift-sand takes a very long time to reform a 
compact sward. The trench was about 4 feet wide, and 
the same deep. The tumulus was formed of sand mixed 


1 See Archewologia Cambrensis, Series ITI, vol. xii, p. 214. 
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with quantities of stones from the sea-shore. The frag- 
ments of pottery were, like broken urns, of various 
dimensions, very similar to those found at Pen-y-Bone 
in 1869.' From the fragments it was evident man 
urns must have been broken up. At the north end, 
where we commenced the trench} about 4 ft. from the 
surface we found ashes of human bones, just such as 
are found inside the urns; also human bones not so 
entirely burnt in the fire. There were two or three 
beehive excavations in the sand, lined with flat stones 
placed one upon the other so as to form a dome. From 
one of these I took out a handful of human bones, with 
a portion of the jaw and teeth. They seemed to have 
been subjected to cremation. On throwing out the 
sand, a bone pin or needle was obtained 5 in. long, 
marked with a lozenge pattern. It had been broken 
off where the hole was made to take the sinew or thread, 
and had probably been: thrown out of the urn when the 
tumulus was first opened. Such needles are very fre- 
quently found deposited in or near urns, having been 
used probably to sew up the ashes or bones in cloth or 
other substance, collected after cremation from the 
funeral pile, to be deposited in urns or such cavities as 
I have just described. Many large bones of animals, 
mostly the ox (bos longifrons) or red deer were mixed 
with the sand. 

The tenant I employed, when sifting the sand thrown 
out of the trench about four feet from the surface, dis- 
covered a beautiful small red cornelian intaglio close to 
the spot where the bone needle was found. It was 
most fortunate so small an object was observed. The 
gem represented a naked figure of a youth, wreathed 
round the head, holding a cake in one hand, out- 
stretched, and ears of corn in the left hand, hanging 
down by the side. 

The figure is supposed to represent the god Bonus 
Eventus. An intaglio so much resembling it was found 
at Tommen y Mur, Festiniog (Hereri Mons) that I 


1 See Arch. Journ., vol. xxvi, p. 307. 
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obtained permission from the late Mrs. Coulson to have 
it engraved and placed by the side of mix» for the ad- 
vantage of comparison, as no engraving had ever been 
made of it. I also give copies of atin from my cousin, 
the late Mr. Albert Way, to Mrs. Coulson, with 
remarks about the figure and intaglio, which are most 
applicable to the one found at Porth Dafarch. Mr. 
Utting, who engraved them for me, told me it could 
hardly be doubted but that the same hand had executed 
both gems. 





Tntaglio none oo" y Mur, Intaglio found at Porth Dafareh, 

Copy of a letter from the late Mr. Albert Way to 
the late Mrs. Coulson, Bellaport Hall, Market Drayton, 
about the gem found at Tommen y Mur, Herert Mons 


of the Romans : 
“Tsle of Wight. January 9, 1872. 


“Dear Mapam,—I hope that it may be agreeable to you to 
hear what is said of the Tommen y Mur intaglio by my friend 
Mr. King, who has gained so general a reputation for his special 
knowledge of such subjects. He writes thus: ‘The gem is very 
interesting as having every appearance of having been the work 
of a British artist. The design of the figure, so peculiar as it is, 
is identical with that of the nude figures on the reverses of the 
coips of Carausius and Alecto, and on those issued later from the 
London Mint. As for the subject, the first glance suggests Mer- 
cury. More minute examination proves the attributes to be 
meant for a bunch of grapes and ears of corn. The personage 
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can only be Bonus Eventus. A votive tablet to this deity, asso- 
ciated with Fortune, was found at Caerleon (see Lee’s [sca Silu- 
rum, p. 19). This image was, with good reason, a very popular 
signal device with the Romans.’ 

“You will probably agree with me in thinking that ‘Good 
Luck’ appears in a somewhat Mercurial character on your gem. 
When my friend describes this art as British, we must of course 
assume that he intends colonial, or such as was the produce of 
Britain, whether by Roman hands, or otherwise under the con- 
trol of Roman influence. It is striking to find how the Romans 
carried with them, to the remotest quarters of the empire, the 
elegancies or refinements of life as well as their prevailing habits 
of thought, manners, superstitions, and so forth. 

“ALBERT WAY. 

Mrs, Coulson, Billaport Hall.” 


Greatly encouraged by finding so much of interest, 
and traces of urn burials so near the surface of the 
tumulus, on the 14th of December 1875, we pro- 
ceeded to make a systematic examination of the ee 
mound or tumulus. We commenced by removing the 
green sward on the south and west sides. At the base 
we found a well-built wall of rough stones about 2 ft. 
6 in. high; those on the south side were larger and 
well-selected stones of a square form, 2 ft. to 3 ft. 


1 Only three intaglios are known to have been found in North 
Wales,—the one I have just described, at Hereri Mons, in 1868 
(mentioned in the Arch. Camb., Series III, vol. xiv, p. 476) ; the 
one at Porth Dafarch, in 1875 ; and the one found at Dinas Dinlle, 
near Carnarvon, about 1750. Of the latter I have obtained the fol- 
lowing account from my friend Mr. C. K. Watson, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries: “Mr. James Williams (No. 6, St. James’s 
Place) exhibited to the Antiquarian Society a ring which was found 
about sixty years ago in the ruins of an old Roman fortification at 
Dinas Dinlle, four miles from Carnarvon, and which he wore as a 
ring for the last forty years. To which was added, by way of illus- 
tration, what Suetonius says in the Life of Galba, “ that fortifying 
a town (Milan) which he had pitched upon for the seat of war, a 
ring was found of antique workmanship, in the stone of which was 
cut the goddess Victory with a trophy. (Suetonius a Galba, cap. 10.) 
Extract of a Minute of the Society of Antiquaries, 15 Nov. 1810. 
I may add that the impression on the ring represents an armed 
figure holding in the right hand a Niké, and in the left a spear with 
shield at the base.-—C. K. Watson, 1876.” 
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square, The wall appears to have been built as a 
support for the sandy mound; it followed the curve 
of the tumulus all round. The whole side of the hill 
under the turf was thickly strewed with stones placed 
close together, with a view probably to prevent the 
drift of the sand, which is very great near the sea in 
— weather. On clearing away the sand from the 
top of the mound, about 4 ft. from the surface, we came 
upon a well-formed grave or cist, made of several flat 
stones set edgeways. The length of the coffin was 6 ft. 
5 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. wide, placed nearly east-south-east 
and north-north-west. On removing the covering 
stones, which had been most carefully laid, overlapping 
each other, so as to prevent the sand from filling the 
coffin, the interior was found to be entirely filled with 
black earth. From the slimy appearance of the cover- 
ing stones, cemented together with mud, it was clear 
that the cist had become entirely filled with the black 
earth by infiltration, caused by the rain percolating 
through the sand. The body was placed with the feet 
to the east. In order to examine the contents, we had 
to take away the stones of the cist, which could not 
support themselves on the removal of the sand around 
them. A portion of the skull and the large bones of 
the arms and legs were alone to be found. All other 
bones were entirely decayed ; the arms had been crossed. 
upon the breast ; underneath the body, which had been 
stretched out full length, was a bed of charcoal 4 in. or 
5 in. thick, and below that a bed of clay 6 in. deep, 
then the pure sand of the tumulus. The body pre- 
sented the appearance of having been partially burnt, 
from the absence of all the small bones and vertebra 
of the back, as was very customary before cremation 
was entirely superseded by ordinary burial in the earth. 
In the Hore Ferales, p. 98, Mr. Kemble writes: “A 
striking instance occurs to me of an interment in which 
fire appears to have been introduced almost by stealth, 
although the bodies had evidently not been exposed to 
the full power of the fire. Some years ago, at Elza, 
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near Hildesheim, a barrow was opened. Upon its basis 
were found six holes or kists, as they are sometimes 
called. Five of them were nearly filled with ashes of 
wood, and over each a skeleton lay at full length upon 
its back. Thesixth hole was not so occupied, but close 
by it stood a small urn and a spindle-whorl—the only 
implement of any kind discovered in the barrow ; the 
base was encircled by a circle of stones. It has been 
conjectured that this is an interment of a transition 
state of Christians, who had not yet entirely relinquished 
pagandom, or, if pagans, who, though dread of the law 
— them from raising a pile to consume the 

odies entirely, had devised a plan of burning at least 
part of the flesh by means of fire lighted beneath the 
dead and fed with heather, sedge, ferns, where flames 
could not be seen far off. In like manner Abbé Cochet 
found several skeletons at Parfondeval lying upon a 
stratum of ashes and charcoal.” 

This accords precisely with what we found in the 
burials at Porth Dafarch, the ashes being apparently 
of heather, ferns, etc., not presenting the consistency of 
wood charcoal. The interment must have been made 
by excavation from the surface, as the sides of the kist 
could not support themselves, and must have fallen to 
pieces without the surrounding sand acting as a support. 
There were no flat stones under the body; it rested 
upon charcoal or other burnt substance. The next day 
we cleared the entire top of the mound, and, to our 
great surprise, at a few feet distance from the grave, 
we exposed the walls of a circular hut habitation like 
those at Ty Mawr, described in my former account. 
The walls were about 3 ft. 6 in. in height and 6 ft. 
thick, formed of a wall of stones outside, and inside 
filled with sand; small flat stones from the seashore 
lined the wall inside. . The entrance was as usual to 
the south-east ; the coffin was placed right across the 
entrance, affording another proof that it had been made 
long after the hut ceased to be inhabited. The circular 
space inside the hut was filled with a dark, black peaty 
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soil, similar to that found in the grave. This black 
earth, being confined to the hut and close around it, I 
suspect, was from the heather turf which formed the 
covering of the roof, having fallen down and filled the 
interior when the hut was destroyed. Mixed with the 
black soil were fragments of pottery, bones of animals, 
and some human bones, a stone hammer and pounding 
stones, and in several places little hoards of stone, 
beautifully polished with great care, from the size of a 
nut to.a walnut.’ The pebbles were all chosen for their 
beauty, and are mostly agate flints, such as a child 
would pick up when wet with the sea. Inthe hut was 
a stone mortar or quern, supported on a pedestal of 
stones. This quern was filled with the black soil, and 
in it was a fragment of ornamental Samian pottery, re- 
presenting horses prancing. A stone table was built 
into one side of the walls of the hut, supported by large 
stones. There was a square fireplace 2 ft. square, the 
same we came upon when the trench was first made in 
the mound; part of the floor of the hut was flagged, 
In the centre three stones were sunk in the floor, as if 
to support a pole, fixed by them to reach the roof, to 
which the rafters might be attached. This rude ruck 
of stones was observed in all the hut circles at Ty 
Mawr, from which we may presume the roofing was 
made of timber spars covered with sods of heather, 
leaving a circular hole at the top for ventilation. Two 
large stones were fixed in the floor, standing about 2 ft. 
from it; by the marks upon them, they appeared to 
have been used as anvils. ’ 

This most unexpected discovery, that the mound was 
no sepulchral tumulus, but a habitation covered with 
the sand drift to the depth of 3 ft. or 4 ft., changed all 
our previous views. It appeared that the hut was the 
primary establishment on the mound, built on the top, 
with a well-formed wall round the base of the mound ; 
that it must have been destroyed by violence, deserted 


1 These polished stones were found in the Ty Mawr huts. They 
were probably used to play some game. 
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for a length of time, and gradually covered with the 
drift sand, and so formed into the grassy tumulus, were 
first observed ; and that, from the nature of the tumu- 
lus, the deposit of urns and later burials in stone kists 
were made by various races of men, in entire ignorance 
that a habitation and other buildings were concealed 
beneath the sward. 

We next proceeded to excavate on the west side, 
nearer the sea, what appeared to be a separate mound, 
divided from the larger one by a hollow, in which ran 
the protecting wall at the base of the first mound before 
mentioned. We soon came upon walls forming a trian- 
gular chamber, the walls of which were about 3 ft. high ; 
on the top of the walls were two flat stones fixed ; 
apparently they had been used for grinding some sub- 
stance, as they were smooth and polished. Inside this 
chamber was a grave dug in the floor, 6 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. ; the grave was lined with small flat stones on the 
sides ; it was placed east-south-east and north-north- 
west. The skull and armbones alone remained ; the 
head was laid on the left side, carefully propped up 
with three flat stones under it. The skull was preserved 
perfect ; the body was laid east and west; the arms 
were crossed over the top of the head.’ The grave was 
full of charcoal, on mete 4 the body was laid, with clay 
underneath, and great quantities of limpet and peri- 
winkle shells. Within a few feet to the west were two 
other skeletons, without any coffin, laid in the sand, a flat 
stone under the head, the bodies placed on charcoal and 
clay like the others. The graves were about 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
from the surface. A little below these graves a large 
upright stone appeared ; and under the wall, near the 
sea, a heap of round white quartz pebbles, of the size 
of paving stones, formed a sort of cairn. On clearing 
these away, a large flat stone was exposed, 5 ft. 4 in. 
by 4 ft. ; the wall was built on half of it. On taking 
this down and removing the stone, which required three 


1 The skull was fractured, as it seemed, from a heavy blow. 
4TH SER., VOL. IX, 3 
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_ men, as it was near 9 in. thick, the covering stone was 
found to be placed upon a rectangular cist, formed of 
four flat stones 2 ft. 6in. by 3 ft. 6 in. The covering 
stone had been most carefully packed round with small 
stones, to prevent anything from falling into the cist. 
It was quite empty, with only a slight sprinkling of 
sand, not half an inch thick; the bottom of the cist 
was clay. The cist, from its appearance, could never 
have been opened since the cover was put over it. At 
the end of the cist was a large stone, 8 ft. long by 3 ft. 
broad, lying down, but had probably been a maen hir 
to mark the spot. Several fragments of highly orna- 
mented pottery, similar to the drinking cups found in 
Bronwen’s urn, and in a grave at Rhosbeirio,’ were 
placed at the back of a skeleton buried in a crouching 
form. Near to the square cist we came upon a few 
stones which had covered an urn, but it crumbled to 
pieces on the touch. The lower portions, when placed 
together, gave the diameter of the urn 8 in. outside ; it 
was made of coarse brown clay, very imperfectly baked, 
the exterior light brown, but black inside. The urn 
varied in thickness from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of an inch; it was quite plain, without any scorings. 
The urn had been placed with the mouth downwards 
on a flat stone; it had been protected by stones laid 
one upon the other, so as to form a dome, and a flat 
stone at the top ; very similar to those found in 1848. 
There were no ashes or bones to be found very near the 
spot where this urn was found. We dug up a finely- 
worked white flint spear head or knife, with a sharp 
edge for cutting. The spot where these objects were 
found was not twenty yards from the place where the 
urns were got in 1848, and on the same level; the 
present road to the seashore divided them. 

A second hut, of larger dimensions than the first, was 
excavated near the road, of 35 ft. diameter, two fire- 
places in the usual form, but nothing else was disco- 
vered ; and, being close to the road, and 12 ft. below, 


1 See Arch. Journ., vol. xxiv, p. 27. 
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we could not extend our works further. Another 
cluster of chambers had been opened out in the first 
mound to the north: the principal one was flagged ; 
one had a hole 4 in. in diameter worked through it, 
and near to this the lower portion of a mill for grinding 
corn was fixed to the floor, made of grit stone; a 
portion of the upper stone, made of trap, was near it. 
Several long chambers opened out from this; flat stones, 
5 ft. and 8 ft. long, set on edge, forming the sides 
There were many pounding stones (one 26 lb. weight), 
stone hammers, and pieces of iron much corroded, which 
might have been spear heads from the shape. A sin- 
gular ornament of bronze was dug up 6 ft. below the 
surface, together with a flat stone deeply coloured with 
red hematite, on which it seemed to have been ground, 
like one discovered at Pen y Bone. A singular con- 
glomerate of crushed quartz and other stone, seemingly 
cemented with red iron ore into a compact mass, which 
had been formed in a mould, was also dug out from 
these chambers. Whilst writing this account I chanced 
to read a paper in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, so applicable that it may assist 
us in forming our opinions on the excavations at Porth 
Dafarch, and the probable date of the habitation and 
the interments on the mound there. 

In Mr. Petrie’s account of the Brock of Birsay, in 
Orkney,’ he says: “ An examination of this structure 
showed that at some earlier period it had become ruin- 
ous, and that in course of time the fallen stones had 
been overgrown with soil to a depth of several feet. 
The brock had thus presented the appearance of a 
green mound, and it was then selected asa place of in- 
terment by a people who buried their dead in stone 
cists, and deposited bronze ornaments with them. In 
some of the many cists placed in the brock, burned 
bones appeared ; and in one a piece of a bronze fibula 
was found, with fragments of some other bronze objects, 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. viii, 
p. 45. 
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thus presenting the same appearance as the sepul- 
chral deposits in the stone circles and cairns of ancient 
times.” 

I have now concluded the record of my excavations 
of this remarkable sand mound at Porth Dafarch, enter- 
ing into considerable detail, and accompanying them 
with a plan and engravings of the articles found. It 
is most difficult to attempt any formal conclusion as to 
dates, from the very varied nature of the discoveries ; 
some relating to the stone age, others to the bronze ; 
the earlier urn burials must be attributed to Pagan 
times. The bodies buried in stone cists, partially 
consumed by fire, point to the transition age between 
Paganism and Christianity: these must have been 
made by digging from the surface of the mound. The 
bronze ornaments may be Roman or Celtic ; for there 
is much similarity to those found in Ireland, as well as 
at .the Roman camp of Caer Leb. The intaglio is, 
without doubt, of Roman or Romano-British manufac- 
ture, however it may have come to the mound; the 
bone pin or needle will probably be of the same date, 
or earlier. 

One cannot help speculating upon the circumstances 
that brought together such singular records of occupa- 
tion by different races of men in very early times ; how 
such a secluded spot, so open to the furious blasts that 
sweep the ocean in winter months, could have been 
selected as a habitation; by what strange accident a 
Roman work of art like the intaglio came to be de- 
posited in the mound; and what induced successive 
generations to bury their dead in such various ways in 
the same mound of drift sand, which covered the hut 
circles and many chambers around them. I have already 
suggested that the bay may have been the resort of 
Irish rovers in. the first or second century of the Chris- 
tian era. Possibly a Roman vessel coasting the shores 
of Anglesey may have been wrecked or plundered there, 
the bodies cast ashore, burned by the friends, the ashes 
placed in urns, and here deposited, the intaglio also 
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placed with the ashes. The bay is so exposed and 
dangerous that no ship could venture to remain there 
unless drawn up on the beach above high water. The 
earliest inhabitants of Anglesey may have selected the 
spot for their habitation from the proximity to the 
sea; as they must have lived on the produce of the 
chase, or on fish and shell-fish. 

The stone implements are very rude, and denote no 
great proficiency in their manufacture, being mostly 
pebbles from the shore, selected from their adaptation 
to the hand for the use required. The men were a 
hardy race, seeking shelter in the huts only at night, 
or in very inclement seasons; they mostly lived in the 
open air during summer time. 

How are we to account for the numerous fragments 
of pottery ? One piece having been mended with iron 
wire, would prove it was rare and of value. We found 
the same at Pen y Bone, as described in my former 
account. The pottery appears to be British or Roman ; 
some of the fragments of Samian are very superior of 
their kind. Here the important question presents itself 
for our consideration—Was the hut inhabited by an 
early race previous to the interments found in the 
mound? If so, it leads us back to earlier times than 
the Roman occupation of Anglesey. From the peculiar 
position of the urn burials, so near the surface at the 
top of the mound, and in such close proximity to the 
wall of the hut circle, I do not think it possible that the 
building could have been constructed after these inter- 
ments were made in the tumulus. From every appear- 
ance I must conclude that the hut habitation was the 
first placed on the mound ; that it was destroyed, de- 
serted for a long time, during which it was entirely 
covered with sand drift, and formed into the green 
mound, as we first saw it before our excavations ; and 
that, presenting the appearance of a sandy tumulus, it 
offered peculiar facilities for urn and other interments ; 
and that these probably were of the Romano-British 
period, but were made in entire ignorance that deserted 
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habitations were buried beneath the surface. The 
remains of the ancient fireplace for cooking, near which 
the bronze brooch was found, and the Samian pottery, 
show that the spot may have been the resort of Irish 
rovers, as the Bay of Porth Dafarch is nearest to Wick- 
low, in Ireland; it would also be the best adapted 
for thé Romans when sailing from Segontium (Car- 
narvon). 

I have given the fullest description I could of all we 
brought to light in our excavations, and it must be 
left to more learned persons who peruse this memoir 
to form their own conclusions from the data given. 
Professor Owen examined the bones found, and in- 
formed me they were of bos longifrons, red deer, sheep 
or goat, wild boar, fox, and a tooth of some larger carni- 
vorous animal. I am sorry to record that the bone pin, 
Samian pottery, and perforated horn (figured on pl. i) 
were stolen from a box which contained them during 
transmission by the London and North-Western Rail- 
way. Should the articles meet the eye of any one in 
any private or public collection, I shall be obliged by 
hearing about it. The engravings will render them 
easy to be recognised. 





TRIBE OF EDNOWAIN BENDEW. 
No. III. 


JouN ab Cynric of Holt married Margaret (or Sionet), 
daughter of John Conway of Bodrhyddan (sable on a 
bend cotised argent, a rose between two annulets gules). 
This John Conway was son of John Conway by Jonet, 
daughter of Edmund Stanley, son of Sir William Stan- 
ley, her mother being Angharad, daughter of Howel 
ab Tudyr ab Ithel Vychan of Mostyn, ab Ithel Llwyd, 
descended from Edwin of Tegeing]l. John Conway 
was son of Jenkin by Margaret, daughter of Mere- 
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dydd ab Howel ab Davydd ab Gruffudd, a descendant 
of Prince Owen Gwynedd. Jenkin was son of John by 
Agnes, daughter and heir of Sir Harry Tarbois, son of 
Richard by Agnes, daughter of Sir Richard Radclyffe, 
son of Sir Hugh by Ancaret (Angharad), sole heiress of 
Sir Harry Crevecceur, lord of Prestatyn, son of Sir John 
by Avicia, daughter of Sir James Butler of Wormwood, 
son of Sir Ralph Conias by Joyce, daughter of Sir Peter 
Croft, son of Sir Richard, by Sybil, daughter of Sir Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore, son of Sir Richard by Felis, 
daughter of Sir Robert Corbet of Caus Castle, son of 
Sir William Conias, High Constable of England, by 
Isabella, daughter of Baldwyn Earl of Blois. The 
mother of Margaret Conway was Janet Salusbury, 
daughter of Sir Thos. Salusbury by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jenkin Done, son of Sir Harry Salusbury, Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre, by Agnes, coheir of John Courteis, 
son of Rawling by Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Tevan ab Cadwgan ab Llywarch Vychan, son of William, 
son of Harry Salusburi Ddu by Nest, daughter and 
heiress of Cynric Sais ab Ithel Vychan, son of John 
ab Thomas; etc., by Catherine, daughter of Lord Sey- 
mour. It is worthy of remark that a connection already 
existed between the family of John ab Cynric and that 
of his wife, since the wife of Jenkin Conway of Rhudd- 
lan (see above), Margaret or Marsli, was the only sister 
of Robin, whose daughter and heiress, Angharad, mar- 
ried Ithel Vychan, the grandfather of John ab Cynric. 
John Tudyr of Wigfair in Rhos, co. Denbigh, who was 
domestic bard to John ConWay, and also a skilful gene- 
alogist, herald, and satirist, gives the pedigree of the 
above Robin and Margaret or Marsli as follows :— 
Robin was son of Meredydd of Cefn-y-Fan by Morfydd, 
daughter of Ieuan ab Dafydd, descended from Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, son of Howel, by Eva or Myfanwy, daughter 
and heiress of Jevan ab Howel ab Meredydd of Evi- 
onydd, descended from Colwyn, son of Davydd, by Eva, 
daughter and heiress of Gruffydd Vychan ab Gruffudd 
ab Moreiddig, only son of Gruffydd, who was killed in 
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the wars of his brother-in-law, Prince Gruffydd ab 
Llewelyn, by Lleicu, daughter of Llywarch Vychan ab 
Llywarch Goch ab Llywarch Holbwrch; which Gruf- 
fydd was son of Caradoc by Efa, daughter of Gwyn ab 
Gruffydd of Cegidfa, son of Thomas by Marged, daughter 
of Einion ab Seissyllt, son of Rhodri, lord of Anglesey 
and the parts near Conway, by a daughter of the Lord 
Rhys ab Gruffydd ab Rhys ab Tewdwr Mawr, who was 
son of Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, by his 
wife, Christiana, daughter of Gronw ab Owain ab 
Edwin of Tegeingl, for marrying whom he was excom- 
municated by 8. Thomas 4 Becket. John ab Cynric had 
issue by Margaret Conway, his wife, Richard ab John 
or Jones, who was also of Holt in the co. Denbigh, and 
married Margaret, daughter of Llewelyn Vychan of 
Mold, ab Evan ab Davydd ab Cynric. This Richard 
was originally the fifth son, his elder brothers being 
named John, Thomas, Robert, and Piers; his son, how- 
ever, succeeded to the property of his uncles. William 
Jones, son of Richard Jones, succeeded his uncle John 
Jones, who was of Chilton in the parish of Atcham, 
near Shrewsbury. He was living there ih 1492, and 
married Alice, daughter of Richard Brereton of Brere- 
ton, co. Chester, argent, two bars sable. She was a 
descendant of Sir Ralph Brereton, who married Ada, 
- daughter and coheiress of David Earl of Huntingdon, 
son of Henry, Prince of Scotland, 1152, by Adama, 
daughter of William Earl of Warren and Surrey, and 
brother of William the Lion, King of Scotland, 1214. 
By this lady William Jones left issue two sons, 
Richard and Thomas of Uckington, the elder of whom, 
Richard Jones of Chilton, married Elizabeth Lee of 
the county of Gloucester, daughter of Sir Richard Lee 
of Quarendon, Bucks. By this lady Richard Jones had 
issue William Jones, who married Joan, daughter of 
Richard Blakeway of Cronkhill, an estate adjoining 
Chilton, now the property of Lord Berwick. The Blake- 
ways were an old family in the neighbourhood of Bridg- 
north, and bore argent, on a bend engrailed sable, three 
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bezants. The wife of Richard Blakeway was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Oteley of Pitchford. They had issue, 
Thomas Jones, born 1550, who succeeded his father at 
Chilton, and married at Hodnet, co. Salop, June 14th, 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of John Gratwood of 
Wollerton, co. Salop. The wife of John Gratwood was 
Jane, sister and coheiress of Sir Rowland Hill of Shrop- 
shire, who built the bridges over the rivers Severn and 
Tern at Atcham. The arms of Gratwood are said to 
be azure, two bars argent, on a canton sable a chevron 
between three pheons, points downwards, two and one, 

charged with a wolf’s head erased between two mullets 
gules. But there are in the writer's possession the 
impressions of some family seals of this date, one of 
which is Jones, ¢mpaling gules a bend argent; another, 
Jones quartering this coat; and a third, these two 
quartered, impaling Burton of Longner, which, as will 
be seen, belongs to a later date ; from which it would 
appear that the arms of Gratwood were as above, gules, 
a bend argent. John Gratwood was son of William 
Gratwood by Mary, daughter of Thomas Newport, Esq., 
of Ercal, who married Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
Corbet of Morton Corbet Castle, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Henry Vernon of Haddon Hall, co. Derby, and 
Tong Castle, co. Salop, whose wife was Anne, daughter 
of John Talbot, second Earl of Shrewsbury. Thomas 
Newport was son of John Newport by Alice Swynner- 
ton of Staffordshire, son of William Newport of Ercal 
by Elizabeth, coheiress of Sir John de Burgh of 
Mawddwy, representative of a branch of the Princes of 
Powys, etc. By this lady Thomas Jones had a younger 
son, Edward, and an elder son and successor, William 
Jones of Chilton, who married Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Cam of Ludlow, by whom he was father of 
three sons, Isaac, Samuel, and John. 

Isaac Jones succeeded his father, having entered at 
Shrewsbury School in 1621, He died on the 9th of 
May 1694, and had married Susan, daughter of Richard 
Hatchett, who died October 19, 1708, by whom he had 
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issue—1, Joseph, who died 5th May 1733, s. p., having 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Burton of 
Longner, whence the arms to which reference has been 
previously made; 2, William, of whom presently ; 3, 
Samuel, born May 30, 1659; 4, Sarah, buried June 22, 
1662, having married Thomas Stoake of the Heath, 
Stoke Milburgh. 

William.Jones, the second son, succeeded his father 
on the death of his elder brother, and married Susan, 
daughter of John Calcott, of the Lower House, Berwick 
(near Shrewsbury). At his death, May 24, 1728, he 
left issue—1, John Jones, who, having married Mary 
Lloyd, heiress of Ffinnant, co. Montgomery, succeeded 
to that estate, and left two children—Lloyd Jones, 
who died s. p., and a daughter, Martha, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Congreve ; 2,. William, of whom presently ; 
8, Thomas, and two daughters, Eleanor and Martha, 
the latter buried 1686. Of the sons, Thomas, baptised 
Oct. 11, 1688, at Atcham, was father of William Jones 
of Broseley, co. Salop, born 1725, who married Miss 
Crippen, whose father was an agent of the Earl of 
Bridgwater, and by her had issue two sons, Thomas 
and John, the elder of whom died without offspring, 
and the younger, John, married Anne, only child of 
William Adams of Broseley, who was living in 1766. 
The great grandfather of this William Adams (whose 
father and grandfather were both named William) was 
Charles Adams of Cleeton—an estate near the Clee 
Hill, in South Shropshire, whence the name, and in the 
parish of Bitterley. He, however, sold this old family 
property, which came to him through his mother Anne, 
the sole heiress of William Adams of Cleeton, and 
Francesca, his wife, daughter of Richard Forster of 
Brockton and Ruckley Grange (being a tenant on lease 
of those places under the Grays and Vernons). This 
lady, Anne Adams, married her cousin, Francis Adams 
of Broseley, and thus kept the property still in the 
family, though it availed so little, since her son sold it. 
Francis Adams was son of Edward or Edmund Adams 
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of Caynham, the son of Charles Adams of Caynham, 
by his wife Anne Hill, daughter of Humphrey Hill of 
Hill’s Court, co. Salop, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Humphrey Ludlow of Stokesay Castle, 
whose wife was Dorothy, sister and heir of Henry 
Vernon of Stokesay, and daughter of Thomas Vernon, 
son of Thomas Vernon of Stokesay (a younger son of 
Sir Henry Vernon of Tong Castle), by his wife Anne, 
the elder co-heir of Sir John Ludlow of Stokesay Castle, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Richard Grey, Lord 
Powis. The above-mentioned Henry Vernon claimed 
the barony of Powis upon the death of Edward Grey 
Lord Powis, in 1552, without legitimate offspring, by 
virtue of the descent given above ; and the heralds, to 
whom the matter was referred by Lords Burleigh and 
Leicester, speaking of the proofs adduced by Henry Ver- 
non of his descent, say “they deserve sufficient credit 
in that behalf”; but he dying without issue, the matter 
was allowed to rest, until it was taken up at a later 
period by the Curzons, descendants of an aunt of this 
Henry Vernon. Their claim was vigorously opposed 
by the Kynaston family, who were descended from Sir 
Roger Kynaston of Hordley, who died in 1517, having 
married Lady Elizabeth Grey (the aunt of Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir John Ludlow), daughter of Henry Grey, 
Earl of Tankerville, who died 1449, by his wife Anti- 
gone, natural daughter of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester ; which Henry, Lord Tankerville, was descended 
through his mother Joan, elder co-heiress of Edward 
Charleton, Lord Powis, from the feudal barons and 
British Princes of Powis. The history of the conten- 
tions respecting the title and estates of Lord Powis is 
beside our object ; but a line of Sir Roger Kynaston’s 
descendants by Lady Elizabeth Grey claims some 
notice. His daughter, Jane Kynaston, married Thomas 
Corbet of Leigh ; their daughter Mary married Wil- 
liam Cludde of Orleton, near Wellington, co. Salop; 
their son Thomas was (by Rosa, daughter of Sir John 
Aston of Tixall, in Staffordshire) father of Richard, who 
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married Elizabeth, daughter of William Steventon of 
Dothill, near Wellington, and had a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Cludde, wife of Roger Fox of Pedwardine and 
Stoke, co. Hereford, whose forefather had been slain 
in the wars of Owain Glyndwr. Their son, Edmund 
Fox, was father of William Fox of Ludlow, whose 
daughter, Katharine Fox, married Francis Adams of 
Cleeton, near Bitterley, father of Charles Adams of 
Caynham, mentioned previously as husband of Anne 
Hill of Hill’s Court. The family of Adams seems to 
have declined rapidly after the loss of the Cleeton 
estate. By his wife Anne, John Jones had two sons, 
Daniel and George, the elder of whom eventually died 
without heirs, and the younger, who was born in 1781, 
migrated into Staffordshire, where he accumulated a 
great fortune ; and, having married Catharine, daughter 
and heiress of Daniel Turner (by his wife, Sarah Han- 
bury’ of Norton Caines, co. Stafford), son of Henry 
Turner of Brownhills, near Lichfield, by Mary his wife, 
sister and heir of Edward Arblaster of Lyswis Hall 
and Over Stonall, whose mother was Bridget, daughter 
of Thomas Powys of Shrewsbury (ancestor also of the 
Earl of Denbigh), he became the founder of a family 
seated at Donnington, co. Salop. The eldest son, as 
above, 

William Jones, succeeded his father at Chilton, and 
married Mary, daughter of Joseph Muckleston of 
Shrewsbury, by whom he had issue William, his suc- 
cessor, Joseph, born 1734, Thomas, who died of apo- 


1 Sarah Hanbury was the only daughter and heir of William 
Hanbury of Norton Caines, co. Stafford, by Sybil Fowke, daughter 
of Walter Fowke of Little Wyrley, son of Ferrers Fowke of Brewood, 
and Frances, daughter of Sir Moreton Briggs of Haughton, and 
Grisagona his wife, who was daughter of Edward Grey of Buildwas, 
natural son of the last Lord Powys, by his wife Grisagona, daughter 
of John Giffard of Chillington. The above Walter Fowke died 
during his father’s lifetime, and the property of Little Wyrley passed 
to his cousin Phineas Fowke of Wyrley Grove, who dying without 
issue, his sister Isabel carried it to her husband, Joseph Hussey, 
progenitor of the present family there. ’ 
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plexy at the commencement of the present century, 
1811, and Mary, born November 16, 1739. 

William Jones succeeded his father at Chilton. He 
was born July 1, 1732, and married a sister of Major 
Gibbons, by whom he was father of 

John Jones, Esquire, of Chilton, .a physician, who 
married, but died without issue at Newport, co. Salop, 
October 5, 1816, with whom the direct male line closed, 
and the Chilton estate was sold, and purchased by-_ 
Robert Lingen-Burton, Esquire, whose heirs now pos- 
sess it. 

Having thus finished an account of the senior male 
line of the family, we return to the junior branch, 
founded by Thomas Jones of Uckington, second son of 
William Jones of Chilton, and Alice, his wife, daughter 
of Richard Brereton of Cheshire. 

Thomas Jones of Uckington, co. Salop, married Eliza- 
beth, called in the heraldic visitations of Shropshire 
“fil. et hoer. generosi’, she being the daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Cottel, or, a bend gules. They were 
succeeded by their son 

William Jones' of Shrewsbury, a great merchant, 
whose tomb is now in the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, 
and who was of the Drapers’ Company, and Alderman. 
He had a house and large warehouses under the Wyle 
Cop, adjoining the river, and the inscription on the old 
market-hall refers to him. By Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Owen, Esq., of Shrewsbury, he was father of 
four sons and a daughter Sarah, wife of Sir Thomas 
Harries of Boreatton, Bart. Of the sons, Richard, the 
eldest, died without a male heir. Thomas, the second 
son, was called the Rich Jones, and, after being alder- 
man six times, and the first Mayor of Shrewsbury, he 


1 This is the William Jones to whom Gwillim refers, “ He beareth 
argent, a lyon rampant vert, by the name of Jones. This coat was 
assigned by patent, by William Segar, June 16, 1607, in the fifth 
year of King James the First, to William Jones, son of Thomas, son 
of William, who was the son of Richard Jones of Holt, of Denbigh- 
shire in North Wales.” And this coat has been borne since by the 
family. 
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was sheriff of Shropshire in 1623, but died without 
issue. Of Edward, the third son, we shall speak 
presently. Isaac, the fourth son, was also a merchant, 
and purchased the beautiful estate of Berwick Leyburn, 
near Shrewsbury. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Prince, Esq., of the White Hall, Shrewsbury, — 
by whom he had issue—1, Sir William of Berwick, who 
died without issue ; 2, Sir Samuel, who succeeded his 
. brother, and founded the chapel and almhouses at Ber- 
wick ; he was also of Sandford Hall and Courtenhall, 
in Northamptonshire, and M.P. for Shrewsbury from 
1656 to 1670: he also died without issue ; 3, Isaac, 
who married Deborah, daughter of Sergeant Hatton, 
and had issue James, whose daughter married Mr. 
Hayward of Shrewsbury ; 4, Edward, who had a son 
William of Lincolnshire, 1629; 5, Mary, wife of the 
Hon. George Pierpoint, son of the first earl of Kingston ; 
6, Dorothea, wife of Edward Long of Wiltshire ; 7, 
Susannah, wife of Sir Drew Drury of Norfolk. 

Edward, the third son, succeeded his father William 
and his brothers at Sandford, and married Mary, 
daughter of Robert Powell, Esq., of The Park, by whom 
he had issue—1, William, who was father of a son 
William, who died without issue in 1679; 2, Sir 
Thomas, of whom presently; 3, Elizabeth, wife of 
Roger, eldest son of Sir Thomas Harries of Boreatton, 
Bart. ; 4, Anne, wife of John Lloyd, Esq. ; 5, Dorothy ; 
6, Sarah, wife of, firstly, Griffith Penrhyn of Rhysnant, 
co. Montgomery ; secondly, William, second son of Sir 
Philip Eyton of Eyton ; 7, Eleanor, who married, firstly, 
John Mytton of Pontyscowryd ; secondly, Humphrey 
Hughes of Gwerclas, obit, s. p., May 1683. The 
younger sons died without issue. 

Sir Thomas Jones, Knight, the second son, succeeded 
to the estates: he was Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas during the reigns of Charles II and 
James II. Sir John Reresby says that he was informed 
by the son of the Chief Justice the day after his dis- 
missal by the latter monarch, that his father observed 
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to the king that he was by no means sorry that he was 
laid aside, old and worn out as he was in his service, 
but concerned that his majesty should expect such a 
construction of the law from him as he could not 
honestly give ; and that none but indigent, ignorant, 
or ambitious men would give their judgment as he 
expected. This was in reference to the dispensing 
power of the king. This learned and upright judge 
was buried in the church of St. Alkmond, Shrewsbury, 
on June 3, 1692, aged 78. He married Jane, daughter 
of Daniel Banand, Esq., of Chester, by whom he had 
issue—1, William ; 2, Thomas; 3, Daniel; 4, Edward ; 
5, Penelope, wife of William Mavistone, Esq. ; 6, Alice, 
wife of Martyn Baldwin, Esq. She was buried in the 
church of St. Alkmond in 1712, having been a bene- 
factor to that church. Thomas Jones had issue Charles, 
whose son Thomas died June 2, 1745, @tat. 32. 

William, eldest son of Sir Thomas, was of Carreg- 
hova, co. Denbigh, and married Grace, daughter of Sir 
Peter Pyndar of Chester, by whom he had issue three 
sons; the eldest of whom, Thomas Jones, married, 
firstly, Mary, daughter and co-heir of Sir Francis Rus- 
sell of Strensham, co. Worcester, Bart., and secondly, 
Jane, daughter of Sir Edward Leighton of Wattles- 
borough Hall, co. Salop, Bart., but died s. y. 1715. 

Thomas, the second son, was of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
died 1711, leaving issue a son Thomas Jones, Esq., of 
Sandford Hall, who died 1737, being father of Thomas 
Jones, Esq., of Carreghova and Sandford Hall, who died 
s. p. 1745, when his estates devolved upon his cousin, 
Edward Jones, Esq., of Stanley Hall, co. Salop. 

The Rev. Edward Jones, the third son, was canon of 
Windsor and rector of Hodnet. He married Catherine, 
widow of Robert Wraith, by whom he had issue two 
sons, of whom Thomas, the elder, died in 1704, aged 
six years, and was succeeded by the second, 

Edward Jones, Esq., jure uxoris of Stanley Hall, near 
Bridgnorth, who succeeded also to Sandford and the 
other estates of his cousin, Thomas Jones. He died 
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1753, having married, first, Mary, daughter and heiress: 
of John Huxley of Stanley Hall, by whom he had issue, 

Sir Thomas Jones, Baronet, of Stanley Hall, the last 
heir male of this branch of the family, High Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1760, who dying without issue, March 
22nd, 1782, aged forty-eight, devised his estates to his 
cousin John Tyrwhitt, descended as follows : Catherine 
Jones, daughter of the Rev. Edward Jones before men- 
tioned, married Pennyston Booth, D.D., Dean of Wind- 
sor, and by him, who died 1765, aged eighty-five, had 
issue a daughter and heiress, Catherine Booth, wife of 
Capt. John Tyrwhitt, R.N., -fifth son of Rev. Robert 
Tyrwhitt, canon of Windsor. She was mother of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, Esq., who assumed the name and arms of 
Jones, pursuant to the will of Sir Thomas Jones, Bart., 
to whose estates he succeeded. He was created a baro- 
net in 1808, and married Harriet Rebecca, daughter of 
Edward Williams, Esq., of Eaton Mascott, co. Salop, 
by whom he had a son, Sir Thomas John Tyrwhitt- 
Jones of Stanley Hall, whose death ultimately ensued 
from a gunshot wound. Having one morning gone out 
shooting, in company with a friend, a stray shot from 
the piece of his companion glanced off an ash tree, and, 
having entered the eye, lodged itself in the vicinity of 
the brain, causing such constant pain and irritation that 
the remainder of his life was passed in a state of un- 
ceasing misery. He married, in June 1821, Elizabeth 
Walwyn Macnamara, by whom he had issue a son, Sir 
Henry Tyrwhitt-Jones, Bart., who is the present Sir 
Henry Tyrwhitt of Stanley Hall, having relinquished 
the name of Jones. He was High Sheriff of Shropshire 
in 1877. The Tyrwhitts are a very ancient Lincolnshire 
family. 

Having thus traced down to the present day the 
descendants of the senior line of Ednowain Bendew, we 
return to the junior branches. 

Davydd, second son of Ithel Vychan, married Angha- 
rad, daughter of Cynric Vychan dis Cwnwg dd (Davydd) 
of Wepre, and had issue, Ithel, Gruffyth, Cynric, Howel, 
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John, Sir Harry, William, Evan, and Catharine, who 
married Edward Thelwall of Ruthin, son of Eubule Thel- 
wall.! The eldest son, Ithel ab Davydd, married Margaret, 
daughter of Davydd Lloyd ab Bleddyn, and had issue: 
1, Robert, who married Alice, daughter of Thomas Bold; 
2, Davydd of Bodfari, who married Mallt, daughter of 
Tudyr ab Ithel ; 3, Marydd, wife of Evan ab Rhys ab 
Robin ab Gruffydd Goch : 4, John (of Denbigh 2); 5, 
Evan, who married Margaret, daughter of James Con- 
way, son of John aer Conway, and had issue—1, Elis 
Evans of Llaneurgain ; 2, James Evans, vicar of Bod- 
nam, co. Hereford ; 3, Catharine, wife of John Wyn of 
Llwyn Gwyn; 4, Elizabeth, wife of John ab Rhys ab 
Davydd ab Gwilim of Llwydiarth. The eldest son, Elis 
Evans of Llaneurgain, married Winifred, daughter of 
Thomas Hacket, by Mary, daughter of Thomas (Lach- 
wed ?), Esq., and had issue—1, Thomas, of whom here- 
after; 2, Edward; 3,George, who married Elizabeth (ille- 
gible) of Llaneurgain, and had issue, Robert of (Pades- 
wood ? and) Croesesgob and Jane ; 4, John, married in 
Spain; 5,Simon, married in France; 6, Richard, married 
in Flanders ; 7, Charles; 8, Catherine, wife of Thomas 
Whilley ; 9, Mary, wife of Thomas Witsmer ; 10, Jane, 
wife of Robert Kyrle; 11, Joyce, wife of Gilbert Co- 
ningsby. Thomas, the eldest son, married Jane, heir 
of John, son of Piers Midleton by Catharine, heir of Piers 
Mostyn, Esq., and had issue—Thomas Evans, Esq., 
who married Joan Puleston, William Evans, Piers Evans, 
Richard Evans, George Evans, and eight daughters— 


1 Richard Thelwall was son of Edward Thelwall Hen (the old) 
and Catharine, daughter of John ab Davydd ab Ithel Vychan. 
Edward Thelwall was son of Eubule Thelwall and Cicely, daughter 
of Sir John Done (Donne ?) of Uckington. Eubule Thelwall was 
son of Simon Thelwall and Janet, daughter of Edward Langford, 
Esq. Simon was son of David Thelwall and Tibett, daughter of 
Jenkyn Wild of Borasham in Bromfield. David was son of John 
Thelwall and Felicia, daughter of Walter Cooke, alias Ward, of Plas 
y Ward. John was son of Sir Richard Thelwall or Thorwall, the 
common ancestor of the Thelwalls of Plas y Ward, Bathavarn, and 
Llanbedr Hall, all in the Vale of Clwyd. (Cae Cyriog MS.) 
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Mary, Catherine, Jane, Winifred, Prudence, Elizabeth, 
Sara, and Penelope. 

Gruffyth ab Davydd, second son of Ithel Vychan, 
married Martly, daughter of John Aer Conway, and had 
issue—1, John Griffith ; 2, Piers Griffith ; 3, Catherine, 
who married, firstly, Ithel ab Gwna ab Ithel of Cwm, 
and secondly, Thomas David of Llaneurgain ; 4, Janet, 
wife of, first, Benet ab Grono; second, Muyndeg (?) ; 
5. Grey. Of these, the eldest son, John Griffith, 
married Margaret, heir of Davydd ab Bleddyn Aer 
Bryngwyn, and had issue—1, James, father of John 
Wyn; 2, Harry, father of Piers, father of Richard; 3, 
Piers, father of Richard, father of Piers ; 4, Janet, wife 
of Thomas ab Gruffydd ab Evan ab Meredydd ab Evan 
of Gaerfaltuch (Caerfallwch ?); the second son, Piers 
Griffith (Sergeant Tegeneth ?), married Mary,daughter of 
Evan ab Tudyr, and had issue—1, John Griffith, who by 
his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Evan ab Tudyr ab 
Evan ab Bleddyn ab Madoc Goch, was father of John 
Griffith ; his second wife was a daughter of William 
Hanmer; 2, Piers, the second son of Piers Griffith, 
married Maud, daughter of John Aer Conway, but had 
no issue by her. His natural son, Thomas, married 
Catharine, daughter of Thomas Evans Hyne of Llan- 
eurgain, and had issue, Peter Griffith of Caerwys, who 
married a daughter of Peter Pennant of Hickdan (Bych- 
ton ?). 

Grey, daughter of Gruffyth ab Davydd ab Ithel 
Vychan, married Ithel ab Evan Vychan, and had issue 
Harry, who married, first, Gwenlli, daughter of Jenkin 
ab Twna of Wepre, and second, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Conway ab Piers ; by the first wife he had 
issue—1, Thomas Parry; 2, William, obit s. p.; 
3, Richard; 4, Peter; and 5, Randal. The eldest, 
Thomas, married Marsly, daughter of Meredydd Lloyd, 
and had issue John Parry of Northop, father of Randal, 
father of Edward Parry of Colyn Llaneurgain. 

Besides the above descendants, Gruffyth ab Davydd 
ab Ithel Vychan had an illegitimate son David, father 
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of Harry David, who had issue—1, Piers, a merchant 
tailor, who left issue two daughters; 2, Evan, of whom 
presently ; 3, Randal of Northop; 4, William, obit 
s. p.; 5, Richard, obit s. p.; 6, Catherine, wife of 
Cynric ab Evan of Sychdyn (1.e., Soughton, near Mold); 
7, Janet, wife of Thomas ab John ab Davydd of Caerwys ; 
8, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Lewis ab Griffith ab Evan 
ab Llewelyn Vychan of Llyweni ; and 9, Jane. 

Evan ab Harry, the second son, married Jane, 
daughter of Gruffydd Vychan ab John ab Gruffydd 
Vychan of Pant y Llongdy, by whom he had issue— 
1, Harry, who had many children, and died in Yrland 
(2.e., Ireland); 2, Piers, a millwright of Coleshill, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Richard Maltby of Houll Cook, 
and had issue, Harry Piers and Edward Piers; 3, 
William, who married Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Tottie of Gwernffield (Gwernaffield. ) 


(To be continued.) 





A PLEA IN CURIA REGIS. 


A Plea in the Curia Regis between Cecilia de Beauchamp of Hache, co. 
Somerset, and Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, 
and Lord of Glamorgan, for the Wardship of Thomas de Hawy. 





DE ATTACHIAMENTO CECILLZ DE BELLO-CAMPO, ETUC. 
[P. R. 0., 108, M.5, D.6. Oct., 15 Edward I, 1287.] 


PLACITA coram Domino Rege apud Westm’ in octabis Sancti 
Michaelis anno R. R. Edwardi quinto decimo. 
[Somerset.] Cecilia que fuit uxor Johannis de Bello-Campo 
Petrus de Bosco Robertus de Bello-Campo Persona ecclesize 
de Stoke subtus Hameden Willielmus de Godmanston de 
Dychelnestone Robertus de Draycote Willielmus de Cruket 
attachiati fuerunt ad respondendum Gilberto de Clare Comiti 
Gloucestrize et Hertfordise de placito quare Thomam filium et 
heredem Johannis de Hanwey infra etatem existentem cujus 
custodia et maritagium ad prefatum Comitem pertinet apud 
Brinton inventum dum idem Comes sub protectione Domini 
Regis per preceptum Regis fuit in obsequio Regis in partibus 
42 
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Wallie viet armis rapuerunt et abduxerunt contra voluntatem 
ipsius Comitis et contra protectionem Regis predictam et contra 
pacem etc. Et quod Vicecomes Somersete assumpto secum coro- 
natore comitatus sui et aliquo milite fideli Regis de predicto 
comitatu in propria persona sua accedat usque Brinton et diligen- 
ter inquirat ubi heres ille esset in balliva sua et ipsum ubicun- 
que inventus esset capiat et salvo et secure custodiat, ita quod 
eum haberet hic ad hunc diem ad reddendum cui vel quibus 
predictorum Comitis et Cecilie Petri et aliorum reddi debeat 
et unde idem Comes queritur quod cum queedam Is[{abella] quae 
fuit uxor Johannis de Hanwey mater predicti Thome misisset 
et liberasset predictum Thomam heredem predicti Johannis 
apud Prioratum de Brinton ad opus predicti Comitis salvo cus- 
todienda predicti Cecilia Petrus et alii predictum heredem apud 
predictum Prioratum inventum die lune proxima post festum 
Sancti Michaelis hoc anno ceperunt et abduxerunt. Unde dicit 
quod deterioratus est et dampnum habet ad valenciam mille 
librarum et inde preducit sectam etc. 

Et predicti Cecilia Petrus et alii veniunt et defendunt vim et 
injuriam quam etc. Et predicti Robertus de Bello-Campo 
Petrus et Willielmus de Godmanston bene defendunt quod nun- 
quam predictum heredem apud Brinton inventum rapuerunt 
nec abduxerunt nec aliquam aliam transgressionem eidem Comiti 
fecerunt et de hoc ponunt se super patriam. Et predicta Cecilia 
pro se et Roberto de Draycote et Willielmo Cruket dicit quod 
ipsa non rapuit predictum heredem contra pacem Domini Regis 
nec in seisina predicti Comitis quia dicit quod predictus Johan- 
nes de Hanwey pater predicti heredis fuit in custodia cujusdam 
Johannis de Bello-Campo quondam vijri sui et ipsius Cecilie 
per quinque annos tempore Regis nunc predicto Gilberto 
Comite de plena tate existente et nil reclamante et per ipsos 
fuit maritatus et obiit in homagio ipsius Ceciliz et predictus 
heres tempore quo predictus Johannes pater suus obiit fuit nas- 
citurus unde cum ipsa Cecilia percipiebat ipsum nasci quesivit 
eum ita quod invenit ipsum heredem cum nutricibus suis extra 
predictum Prioratum et extra seisinam predicti Comitis et quia 
intendebat quod predicte nutrices ducere volebant eum extra 
Prioratum ipsum heredem fecit ad ipsam duci et fuit de corpore 
ipsius heredis ratione predicti tenementi in seisina et quod ita 
sit parata est verificare prout curia consideraverit. 

Et predictus Comes dicit quod predictum maritagium ad 
ipsum pertinere debet ratione cujusdam tenementi in Glamor- 
gan apud Sanctum Donatum de eo tentum et dicit quod quidam 
Ricardus Comes Glouc’ pater suus fuit seisitus de corpore pre- . 
dicti Thome avi predicti heredis ita quod pater predicte Cecilie 
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ipsum Ricardum Comitem implacifavit et implacitando obiit et 
preterea predicto Johanne de ztate sexdecim annorum existente 
adibat quendam Henricum de Monte-Forti qui quidem Henricus 
ipsum Johannem maritavit cuidam consanguinee sue et cum 
idem Johannes pervenisset ad plenam etatem adivit predictum 
Comitem et finem fecit cum eo per ducentas marcas pro eo quod 
idem Johannes se ipsum maritavit sine licencia ipsius Comitis 
et petit judicium desicut pater predict Cecilie implacitavit 
predictum Ricardum Comitem patrem suum supponendo ipsum 
esse in seisina de maritagio predicto et obiit placitando et pre- 
terea idem Johannes filius et heres ejus finem fecit cum predicto 
Gilberto pro maritagio predicto per predictas ducentas marcas 
et preterea idem Comes fuit in seisina de corpore predicti here- 
dis ut predictum est quousque predicti Cecilia et alii ipsum 
heredem rapuerunt si maritagium predictum ad ipsum Comitem 
pertinere debeat etc. 

Et predicta Cecilia dicit quod antecessores predicti Thome 
tenuerunt predictum manerium de antecessoribus ipsius Cecilias 
per servicium unius militis et quod antecessores ipsius Cecilie 
fuerunt in seisina de maritagio antecessorum predicti Thome 
cum accidebant et preterea de homagio et servicio predicti 
Thome per assignacionem Domini Regis factam ipsam contingit 
in pro parte sua de hereditate predicti patris sui per antiquum 
feoffamentum ita quod predictus Ricardus Comes nil habuit in 
maritagio predicto nisi per occupacionem tempore Gwerre et hoc 
parata est verificare etc. 

Et predictus Comes petit judicium desicut pater suus fuit in 
seisina de maritagio predicti Thome avi etc. Et pater ipsius 
Cecilize hoc idem supposuit per placitum quod sequebatur versus 
patrem ipsius Comitis quod quidem placitum ipsa Cecilia bene 
recognoscit et preterea predictus Johannes finem fecit cum pre- 
dicto Gilberto Comite pro maritagio suo si ipsa Cecilia pro volun- 
tate sua ipsum ejicere debeat (?) a seisina sua quam habuit quo- 
usque per curiam Domini Regis discussum fuerit ad quem 
ipsorum pertineat maritagium predictum dies data est eis de 
audiendo judicio suo a die S’ti Hillarii in xv dies ubicunque ete. 


This is the record of a plea at Westminster in 1287, 
in which Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford, and Lord of Glamorgan, was plaintiff, and Cecilia 
de Beauchamp of Hache, and others, defendants ; and 
the cause of the action was the alleged forcible abduc- 
tion of an heir, whose wardship and “ maritagium” 
were claimed by both parties, the heir holding lands 
under both. 
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Earl Gilbert inherited en his father’s death in 1261. 
Cecilia was a daughter and coheir of William de Forti- 
bus, probably a kinsman to the Earl of Albemarle of 
those names, in whose barony he held land. Her 
mother Matilda was a daughter of William, Earl Fer- 
rars, by his second wife Sybil, a daughter of William 
Mareschal the elder, Earl of Pembroke, and coheir of 
her brother, the last earl. Matilda was a coheir of her 
mother, In this way, from her mother, Cecilia inherited 
a share of the Mareschal lands at Sturminster Mareschal, 
Dorset ; West Kington, Wilts; Wodemersh, Surrey; 
Ballingham,Cambridge ; and Weiweton and Widcombe, 
Somerset ; and probably with the last mentioned came 
the manor which gave rise to the contest. Matilda de 
Ferrers married secondly William de Kyme, and this 
is the name she bears in various inquisitions and returns 
as to the inheritance of her children. 

Dugdale gives Matilda’s marriage with de Kyme, 
but, instead of a former husband, gives her two later 
ones. The great genealogist seems in this instance to 
have been in error, both in what he gives and in what 
he withholds, for the inquisitions clearly show that 
Matilda’s children were by de Fortibus, and that the 
subsequent husbands allotted to her by Dugdale, de 
Vivonia, and de Roche-Canard, were married to her 
sisters. Long after this date, in Hilary term, 1307, 
Cecilia appears as a petitioner to the king in Parliament, 
to be- allowed her share of her mother’s lands in Ireland 
(Ryley, p. 329). The particulars as to Cecilia, her 
parents and her kinsfolk, will be found in the Calend. 
Genealog. pp. 90, 205-6, 567, 598, 637, 659, 707, 742, 
777, and in the Excerpt. Rot. Fin. ii, 312,318. Armo- 
rial quarterings are not a high class of evidence, but it 
may be mentioned that on the monument to Sir John 
Seymour in Great Bedwin Church, de Fortibus appears 
as a quartering of Beauchamp of Hache. 

At the time of the trial Cecilia was about 28 years 
old, and widow of John Beauchamp of Hache, who died 
12 Edward I, three years earlier. She lived till 14 
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Edward II. Their eldest son, Robert, died childless 
32 Edward I. He is omitted by Dugdale. Their other 
son, John, who succeeded to the barony, and fortified 
Hache-Beauchamp House, also died childless. The 
estate and barony passed with his sister to the 
Seymours. 

Willliam de Godmarston or Godmanston was witness 
to an inquisition 15 Edward I. He was probably one 
of a branch of the line of Hastings who derived that 
name from a manor in Essex or Dorset. Dychelne- 
stone has not been identified. Robert de Draycote 
died 21 Edward I, and William de Cruket was aged 
30 years in the 35 Edward I, so that he must have been 
a boy at the time of the abduction. All were Somerset 
land owners, probably holding lands under Cecilia or 
the Beauchamps. 

The heir, whose wardship was in question, was 
Thomas, son and heir of John de Hanwey or Hawy of 
Combe-Hawy or Combe-Hay, a parish and manor about 
three miles south-west of Bath, and lord of the manor 
of St. Donat’s, in Glamorgan. St. Donat’s was held by 
military tenure by the service of one knight’s fee. How 
Combe-Hawy was held does not appear, nor indeed is 
it certain that the wardship was claimed on account of 
that manor, though this is highly probable. The priory 
referred to must have been Briweton or Bruton, the 
priors of which held a carucate of land in Combe-Hay, 
granted by the Cantelupes. 

The nature of the plea is set forth in the opening 
paragraph of the record, commencing with the words 
“de placito”, to the conclusion of the paragraph, evi- 
dently derived from the original writ. The parties at- 
tached were Cecilia, widow of John de Beauchamp, 
Peter de Bosco, Robert de Beauchamp, parson of Stoke- 
under-Hamden, a family living; William de Godmarston 
of Dychelneston ; Robert de Draycote and William de 
Cruket. 

Next follows the name and lineage of the heir ; his 
property, his wardship, and “ maritagium”, or right of 
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giving him in marriage vested in the earl ; his being 
found at Brinton, and the statement of the earl’s absence 
in attendance upon the king in Wales. 

Then comes the abduction by force and against the 
earl’s will, and commencing with “‘et quod vice-comes,” 
the instructions under which the sheriff of Somerset, 
taking with him the coroner and a knight of approved 
fidelity, was to go to Brinton, where the ward had been 
lodged for security, with his nurses, at the Priory, by 
his mother, Joan de Hanwey ; and was to take him in 
charge until the conflicting claims to his wardship 
i be decided upon by a proper tribunal. It was 
from the sheriff's custody that the youth is alleged to 
have been abducted, for which the earl claims £1,000 
damages. 

I am reminded by a learned friend that this proce- 
dure agrees in substance with the form of pleadings in 
a suit given by Fitz Herbert (De Natura Brevium, 
p. 329) upon an action for trespass in abducting a ward 
personally, with a claim of damages, thus differing from 
a writ of right, in which the actual wardship was to be 
recovered. 

What follows are the subsequent pleadings, plea, 
replication, and rejoinder, in regular succession. The 
defence is severed, Robert Beauchamp and others 
simply denying the abduction; and Cecilia and others 
pleading specially what appears to be a traverse of the 
actual abduction, and alleging that the ward, being at 
the time out of the earl’s seizin, Cecilia, as entitled 
to his wardship, took possession of him, because his 
nurses intended carrying him away. <A case in the year 
books shows this fact to be necessary to the defence, 
because even the legitimate guardian could not justify 
a forcible taking of the ward out of the custody of 
another claimant of the wardship. She states that John 
de Hanwey, the father of the heir Thomas, was in ward 
for five years to her husband and herself; by them 
was married, and died in their homage, the earl raising 
no objection, though at the time of full age. Peter 
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| de Bosco] seems to be erroneously entered in the record 
as sharing Cecilia’s plea. He joined Robert Beauchamp. 

In the subsequent proceedings the Earl seems to 
abandon the question of ravishment, and to discuss the 
legal claim to the wardship, which he rests upon the 
heir’s tenure of St. Donat’s, stating that Earl Richard, 
his father, was seized of the body of Thomas, grandsire 
(“‘avus”) of the heir; on which account he was im- 
pleaded by Cecilia’s father, who died during the plead- 
ing. Also John, the heir’s father, at the age of sixteen 
was married by Henry de Montfort to his kinswoman ; 
but because this was without licence, John, when he 
became of age, fined to the Earl for two hundred marks. 
This abandonment of an important part of the plea 
was possibly permissible under the rather loose legal 
proceedings of the day. No doubt the Earl had a legal 
right to the wardship of the heir of the manor of St. 
Donat’s during his nonage ; but then Cecilia had the 
same right with respect to the heir’s manor in Somerset. 

The admitted facts seem to be, that the Earl’s father 
had the custody of the ward’s ancestor, and that a suit 
as to his right to it had been commenced by Cecilia’s 
father, William de Fortibus, against the then Earl, in 
which the Earl’s actual seizin was admitted, though its 
legality was denied. William died pending the suit; 
and the ward married without a licence from his lord, 
which breach of feudal law he repaired, on coming of 
age, by a fine of two hundred marks. The Earl evi- 
dently regarded this as an admission of his rights, and, 
as no doubt it was, of the fact that Thomas de Hawy 
and his ancestors held, and had held, of the Earl and 
his ancestors. 

The pedigree of the Hawy family is obscure. Comb- 
Hay is entered in Domesday as “Comb”, when its tenant, 
under Bishop Odo of Bayeux, was ‘‘Sanson”. Whether 
he was ancestor of the subsequent lords is uncertain ; 
but one of the earliest was Sampson de Allweia, one of 
the tenants of the Earl of Gloucester in Glamorgan ; 
and Robert, second son, witnessed Umfravile and Bon- 
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ville charters in Glamorgan in 1217 and 1230. Another 
of their manors was Over Compton, or Compton-Hawy, 
in Dorset, on the Yeo, close to the Somerset border. 
This in Domesday is called ‘“Conetone”, and was held 
in capite by the Abbot of Sherborne. The Hawy family 
were for centuries tenants under the Abbey. In Kirby’s 
Quest, 1284-86, John de Hawy holds half a fee of the 
Abbot in Compton, in Shireburn Hundred. It is pro- 
bable that Richard de Holweia, who appears in the 
Pipe Roll for 31 Henry I, as a landholder in Devon, 
was the Richard, called ‘‘ Pincerna” from his office, 
who had Kelligarn for his share in the conquest of 
Glamorgan, and held it under Le Sore by the service 
of a knight’s fee. Richard’s son, Sampson de Halweia, 
worried by the Welsh of Ruthyn, exchanged Kelligarn 
with Neath Abbey for money and Little Ham in 
Devon, under licence from William Earl of Gloucester, 
and William, son of Henry, and John le Sore ; and the 
exchange was ratified before Henry II by William, son 
of Sampson. There is mentioned also a Simon de Hal- 
weia, of Glamorgan, whose son, William Pincerna, mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Philip de Marcross, and 
was father of—(1), Richard ; (2), John; (3), a daughter. 
(1) Richard, called “Le Butiler”, died before 1262, 
childless, seized of Marcross. His brother (2) John 
died before him, leaving a son, William Pincerna, and 
two daughters. William also died before his uncle 
Richard, leaving a daughter, Joan la Butiliere; the 
termination shewing that the name was of the office, 
not a surname. She was Richard’s heir, but who 
died under age. On her death Marcross was claimed 
by three females,—the two sisters of William, aunts to 
Joan, and a sister of (1) Richard and (2) John, her 
great-aunt. Pending the dispute, Earl Richard held 
Marcross as a manor in capite comitatus. This appears 
from the Cal. Geneal., p. 107; and is corroborated by a 
Glamorgan inquisition in 1262, in which Thomas de 
Haweye, the ward in the above suit, is seized of St. Do- 
nat’s as one fee, value £10, and of Marcross as one fee 
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of the same value, which the heir of Richard le Butiler 
ought to hold. Thomas, therefore, had become custos 
of the manor, which is close to St. Donat’s; and it 
looks as though he represented the elder branch of the 
family, who, not being in office, retained their family 
name. As Marcross was acquired by the younger 
branch, Thomas’s name does not appear among its 
claimants. 

The document which has given rise to these com- 
ments is in parts very obscure, and occasionally scratches 
Priscian’s head ; but it is one of great general interest 
as illustrating the operation of the old feudal law, and 
of special interest in the county of Glamorgan because 
it shews beyond controversy that as late as 1287 the 
manor of St. Donat’s was in possession of the Hawey 
family. The document itself was brought to light by 
the comprehensive researches of Mr. Floyd. 


G. T. C. 








JASPAR TUDOR, EARL OF PEMBROKE, 
AT BARMOUTH.' 


Tue Welsh poem addressed to Gruffydd Vaughan, Esq., 
of Cors y Gedol, of which the following is an attempt at 
a translation, was written by a bard of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is interesting as illustrative not only of the 
fortunes of the Tudor dynasty, but also of the account 
of the Peniarth and Cors y Gedol families, which has 
recently appeared in this Journal.? The MS. from 
which it is taken was transcribed in 1599 by one 
Humphrey Davies for the Rev. Theodore Price, canon 
of Winchester, and rector of Bletchingley, and is No. 3 
of the collection of Welsh MSS. at Brogyntyn. It has 
been collated with another copy in the library of Jesus 


1 There is a house still existing at Barmouth, on the beach, near 
the mouth of the river, where, according to tradition, Jaspar lay 
concealed with his ward, afterwards Henry VII. 

2 Vol. vi, p. 1, 4th Series. 
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College, Oxford (Add. MSS. 14,966), and also with one 
in the British Museum. According to a statement 
appended to the copy in the MS. in the library of Jesus 
College, it was composed by Tudur Penllyn in the year 
1460, that, namely, which immediately preceded the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, in which Owen Tudor (who, 
it will be remembered, was the second husband of 
Henry V’s widow, Catharine of France, and the father 
of Edmund and Jaspar Tudor, respectively the father 
and uncle of Henry VII, who is probably obscurely 
referred to in the concluding line of the poem) was 
taken prisoner, and afterwards beheaded. The title of 
the copy in No. 254 of the Peniarth MSS. states that it 
is addressed to Gruffydd Vychan ab Gruffydd ab Einion, 
and “a wnaed iddo yn y fann ar ol myned Siasbar iarl 
Penvro or Bermo i Ffrainc, ond ef a fu Gruffydd farw 
kyn ei dyfod ef a harri druod”; 1.¢., it was made on the 
spot after Jaspar Earl of Pembroke went from Bar- 
mouth to France; but Gruffydd died before he and 
Harry came over. If it were written in 1460, it is 
difficult to understand the reference to “Sir Rhys”, by 
whom Sir Rhys ab Thomas would appear to be intended, 
who was then a Yorkist, and being only nineteen years 
old, could scarcely have returned from the court of 
Philip Duke of Burgundy, where he was brought up. 
On the other hand, if it were written after 1461, the 
Owain of the poem cannot be Owen Tudor. Hence the 
solution of the difficulty is to be obtained in some other 
manner. Jaspar must have been in France in 1468, for 
on the 24th of June in that year he landed, with three 
French ships and fifty persons, near Harlech, whence 
he marched to Denbigh, which he sacked and burnt, at 
the head of 2,000 men who had flocked to his standard. 
It may have been in expectation of this landing that 
the poem was written ; and the jubilant strain of its 
composition, as well as the gathering of forces from dif- 
ferent parts of the country for a warlike expedition, 
tend strongly to confirm this hypothesis.’ 


1 “ Historical Sketch of the Wars between the rival Roses”, L. 
Glyn Cothi’s Works, p. xx. 
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COWYDD MOLIANT GRUFFYDD VYCHAN AP GRUFF. AB EINION O GORS 
Y GEDOL, RHYFELWR GYDA’R BRENIN HARRI VII. 


“'Y Carw ifanc a eurir, 
O daw llong wrth fryd Iarll hir, 
Gruffydd, gylch rudd gwalch ruddaur, 
Vychan wyd o faich hen aur. 
Fab Gruffydd ffawydd ei ffon, 
Wrth raid llonaid llaw Einion. 
Trychant a safant o serch 
Ty rhoddaur o waed Rhydderch.! 
Ti a wyddost dueddu 
Yr awr y daw ’r eryr du, 
Tros ferw Mon, tros for Manaw, 
A thrwy Ardudwy y daw, 
Pan aeth arglwydd ni wyddiad, 
Penfro, o’r Bermo i ’r bad, 
Nid aethost, dygost digoll 
O law iarll, hyd yn ola’ oll. 
Ymgredu yn rhy fuan 
A throi long eilwaith i’r lan. 
Mae cred yng Nghors y Gedol 
O Frainge ith goffa ar ol; 
Mae o Frytain, am frytiwr, 
Rhwng arglwydd arwydd a’i wr, 
Insel, a phrif ysgrifen, 
O’r iarll a’i wr ar y llen; 
Rhwng Siasbar a gwr arall, 
Llun y llong, ar llaw ’n y Ilall. 
Gruffydd! gwilia r ysgraffwr, 
Gwilia ’r gwin a ddaw gen ddwr, 
Fry cae arnad farr Cornwel,” 
Ag egor y ddér pan ddél; 
Cae adwy Ardudwy ’r dydd, 
Coed fryniau cadw Feirionydd ; 
Ceirw o Hinion cae arnyn’, 
Cynheliwch heddweh eich hun. 
O Gonwy i Fyrnwy fas, 
O Wyddelwern i ’r Ddiwlas. 
Meirionydd, Ruffydd, maer wyd, 
Mal y gwydr amlwg ydwyd. 
Sidan du drosod yn dwr, 
A thorch wen, a thrychanwr ; 
Can cleddau or deau dwys, 
Can mhwau acw ’n Mhowys, 








1 “Twr rhyddallt tia Rhydderch.”” (Br. Mus. MS.) 
2 “Kaya arnad y cornel.” (Brogyntyn and Jesus Coll. MSS.) 
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Can llurig delig! yn d’ ol, 

Crysau gwydr Corsygedol ; 

Nid Cors anwydog y caid, 

Cors i euro cwrseriaid. 

Barwndir dy dir dyrys, 

Brwyn, a thri llwyn wrth y llys, 

Bryn ag arianswm brenin, 

Bron arfau gwynion a gwin, 

Hynod aelwyd hen dylwyth, 

Hynod yw’r sir hon dros wyth ; 

Hynod wyd, henw o Dudur, 

Hynod yw henwau dy wyr. 

O Ryddlan hyd yng Gwanas 

Hir ddeliwch lu? Harddlech las, 

Cadw flaen cad y fél ynys, 

Tros yr Iarll tor wayw Syr Rys, 

A chadw di, a cheidwad wyd, 

Oni ddél Owain ddulwyd. 
Tudur Benllyn ai Cant.” 





TRANSLATION. 


Gold shall a youthful hart bedeck, 

If speed a bark at a tall earl’s beck,— 

A circlet bright of ruddy gold, 

Meet guerdon given by Gruffydd bold. 
Vaughan! Heaps of ancient gold are thine ; 
Of Gruffydd born, whose spear was pine ; 
For Einion’s coffers ne’er in vain 

Were searched, the needful gold to gain. 
Three hundred lieges, thee, their lord, 
Thy high red tower, and Rhydderch ward. 
Well wist thou whither needs to hie, 
What hour the dusky eagle ’s nigh ; 

Past Mona’s surge, past Manaw’s sea, 
Ardudwy’s fastness fends him free. 

What time the lord of Pembroke-land 
Sped him aboard from Barmouth’s strand, 
Thou went’st the last. *T was thine to bear 
A twofold loss, the Earl thy care. 

His bark athwart the deep that bore, 

Ere full the time, veer’d round to shore. 
From Cors y Gedol, left behind, 

To France thou bearest memory kind. 





1“ Debig.” (Br. Mus. MS.) 


® “Ddelych wledd Harddlech las.” 








(Br. Mus. MS.) 




















AT BARMOUTH. 


From Britain sign for war is seen, 

His champion and a lord between. 

A seal with graven letters bold, 

The Earl thereon enchased in gold, 

With Jaspar staunch ensure to stand, 

The good ship’s form, and hand in hand. 
Gruffydd! Watch thou the oarsman home, 
By water look for wine to come ; 

Be shut within thy nook secure, 

And when he comes, ope wide thy door ; 
Close up Ardudwy’s deep defile, 

Keep Meirion’s forest-hills the while ; 
Rouse Einion’s every loyal heart, 

Thyself maintain the peaceful part. 
Conwy to Vyrnwy’s trickling brook, 

And from Gwyddelwern’s alder nook 

To Dywlais,! Meirion owns thee mayor. 
Gruffydd! as glass in glory fair, 

Black, silken robes thy form bedeck, 

A glist’ring circlet round thy neck, 

Three hundred warriors at thy beck. 

Led from the south one hundred swords, 
Powys one hundred spears affords ; 

One hundred count each stout cuirass, 
Old Cors y Gedol’s shirts of glass ; 

No “Cors”,? inhospitable, cold, 

But “ Cors’’ that coursers decks with gold, 
Where wood and marsh stretch far away, 
Thy court upholds baronial sway. 

Vales, ransom of a king, are thine, 

Bright hauberks, arms, and sparkling wine ; 
Famed is thine home of ancient sires, 

Not other eight so famous shires. 

Famed art thou, spotless Tudor’s name, 
Thy clansmen’s arms are known to fame ; 
From Rhyddlan hold your lengthened file, 
To Gwanas,’ for green Harlech’s pile. 

Of th’ Honey-isle’s host ne’er keep the rear, 
Break for the Earl Sir Rhys’ spear ; 

Keep ward, and trusty warder be, 

Till come grim Owen thou shalt see. 








H. W. L. 





1 Can this be Dulas Cyveiliog, a river flowing into the Dovey, 
near Machynlleth ? (L. Glyn Cothi, vi, iii, 12, N. 12.) 

2 There is here a play upon the word “ Cors’’, meaning a morass, 

3 Gwanas is the flat between Bwich Oerddrws and Cader Idris. 
(L. Glyn Cothi, 1, i, 3, N. 3.) 
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CISTFAEN AT ABERGANOLWYN.' 


THosr members of the Association who attended the 
annual meeting at Machynlleth in 1866 will remember 
a pleasant excursion on the narrow gauge line which 
runs up from Towyn to a small hamlet about three miles 
short of Talyllyn. This hamlet, though of recent 
growth, due entirely to the opening out of slate quar- 
ries about the year 1864, has many ties of legend and 
of fact to unite it with a remote antiquity. In its im- 
mediate neighbourhood are such significant names as 
Bryn yr Eglwys, where St. Cadvan is said to have had 
a preaching station on his route from Towyn, in Meri- 
onethshire, to Llangadvan, in Montgomeryshire, and 
near it Pistyll Cadvan, Eisteddfa Cadvan, and Llwybr 
Cadvan, the saint’s fountain, seat, and pathway. 
Mriafael, supposed to be alluded to in the old Englyn 
as the burial place of Gwrthmwl— 


“Tg Kelli Vriavael bet Gyrtmwl”; 


but whether to be identified with the warrior’s grave, 
found a few years ago on the northern side of the valley, 
some two miles from Talyllyn, must remain a question 
undecided. On a rocky eminence, overhanging the 
beautiful valley of Llanfihangel y Pennant, stand the 
ruins of Castell y Bere, held for some time against the 
forces of Edward I by the Welsh supporters of Davydd 
ap Gruffydd; and, at a later period, the stronghold of 
Céch y Pennant—a leading Yorkist chieftain in the 
wars of the Roses.? On the top of Coed Dysefin also 
are the remains of an ancient place of defence, now 
called simply Castell. Crowning the picturesque rock 


1 For the details of this account we are indebted to Mr. Robert 


Prys Morris, Dolgellau. 
* See Arch. Camb., 1849, p. 211, and 1861, p. 105, for an account 


of this castle by W. W. E. W. 
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of Craig y Deryn, again may be seen the traces of an 
early entrenchment, and adjoining to it the vestiges of 
a watch point, still known as Y Gaer Wen. Ieuan 
Brydydd Hir sang the praises of Craig y Deryn in many 
an englyn ; and in one of them thus alludes to the earth- 
work upon it— 
“Bryn yr Aderyn ar diroedd—uchel 
Iachaf dan y Nefoedd ; 
Caer gynt yn y Creigiau oedd 
I filwyr mewn rhyfeloedd.” 

Hard by, too, ran the Roman road called “ Via Occi- 
dentalis”, in its course from Conovium (Caerhun), and 
through the station of Mons Heriri (Tomen y Mur), on 
to the station at Cefn Caer, and thence across the Dovey 
into South Wales. It was in a district thus full of 
objects of archzeological interest that a cistfaen was dis- 
covered at Aberganolwyn on Saturday, August 11, 1877. 
In digging the foundations for a small building at the 
back of some new cottages on the slope of the hamlet, 
the workmen suddenly came upon it within some 9 ins. 
of the surface. The ends pointed north-east and south- 
west, the length being 3 ft. 5 ins. by 1 ft. 3 ins. broad 
and 1 ft. 9 ins. deep, and it was only partially covered 
by the capstone. At the south-west end were found 
portions of two urns; the one nearest to the end con- 
tained some dark grey substance, with white soft frag- 
ments intermingled, and it was covered by a slate stone. 
The other urn was broken on one side and empty. 
Between the urns and the north-east end were small 
pieces of bone. Each of the urns was ornamented 
around the rim, both inside and outside, but the mark- 
ings were different in design ; the one had very small 
dots or indentations, the other rows of lines. Unfor- 
tunately the urns went to pieces, partly from exposure 
to the air, and partly from the ignorance and curiosity 
= the bystanders, who expected to find a treasure in 
them. 

This discovery recalled to memory another cistfaen, 
which had been found about the year 1817 in the garden 
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of Tydylian, on the banks of the Ganolwyn, and not far 
from the one just described, but on the opposite side of 
the valley. No urn had been found in it, but only a 
layer of earth on the bottom. The capstone was re- 
moved at the time, but the other stones were left in 
their place, until some twelve or fifteen years ago, when 
they were carried off, and nothing now remains of it 
but the remembrance of its existence. Among the 
Englynion y Beddau is one which records that— 


“Yn Abergenoli y mae bet Pryderi’”. 


But, whether either of these be the grave or not, must 
remain, like so many others, a question which others 
may solve, but towards which we are only able to offer 
this contribution. 





HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION. 


THE printing of the catalogue of Mr. Wynne’s valuable 
library at Peniarth, in a former volume of our Journal, 
has been a great boon to Welsh archeologists ; and as 
there are in many other libraries, both in England and 
Wales, rich stores of information bearing upon the local 
and family history of the Principality, which have been 
made public through the researches of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, we purpose, with their permission, 
which has been most readily granted, to reprint such 
portions as throw light upon its history—general, topo- 
graphical, and genealogical—and so to promote the re- 
searches of those many archeologists who turn to our 
pages as a storehouse of information on all such sub- 
jects. We will begin with the valuable 


“LIBRARY OF PHILip BRYAN DAVIES COOKE, EsqQ., OF 
OwWSTON, CO. YORK, AND OF GWYSANEY, CO. FLINT”, 


of which Mr. J. Cordy Jeffreson gives the following pre- 
fatory account. 
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“Together with documents that came to him from the ancestor 
who in the seventeenth century founded the Third House of 
Yorkshire Cookes, and with writings that gradually accumulated 
in his muniment-room before the close of the last century, 
Mr. Davies Cooke preserves at Owston Hall the more numerous 
and important collection of records that descended to him from 
the remoter ancestors to whom he is indebted for his Welsh 
estates. He is also the fortunate possessor of a collection of 
manuscript volumes that contain a few works of especial 
moment to historical inquirers, and several noteworthy speci- 
mens of the medizeval illuminator’s art and the medizval tran- 
scriber’s industry. 

“ Himself a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a scholar 
whose tastes have caused him to acquire a considerable know- 
ledge of archeology, Mr. Davies Cooke takes an antiquary’s inte- 
rest in writings which only illustrate the growth of his pro- 
perties, or commemorate the domestic doings of his progenitors, 
as well as in the Liber Landavensis, the Beauchief Chartulary, 
and the other choicest ornaments of his library. His care for 
records in whose preservation or decay history cannot be ima- 
gined to have any serious and urgent interest, has recently 
caused him to arrange in their chronological order more than 
six hundred writings which, though most of them have no rela- 
tion to the purposes of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Histo- 
rical MSS., comprise a minority of documents that afford testi- 
mony on matters respecting which there is a need for further 
information. 

“Amongst the ninety-six writings of the Yorkshire folio, into 
which Mr. Cooke has gathered most of his documents relating 
to that county, may be found parchments of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that exhibit the signatures of Cliffords, Vavasours, Fytz- 
williams, and Earls of Northumberland. The same folio also 
preserves, together with some interesting evidence respecting 
their status and official employments, the signatures of two or 
three members of the family of Weshington or Washington, 
from whom the American President is believed to have derived 
an honourable and justly valued descent. 

“More than five times as numerous as these selected York- 
shire documents, the Welsh writings, which an adroit hand has 
arranged in three folios, afford a much larger proportion of his- 
toric material. A careful examination of the records of these 
folios will be a profitable labour to the genealogist or local 
annalist who is collecting facts about the families of Mutton, 
Throckmorton, Mostyn, Puleston, Conway, Davies, and other 
houses of North Wales. Particular attention may also be 

52 
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claimed for the wills preserved in this part of the collection, 
which, like other documents to be found in the same folios, ex- 
hibit the jealousy with which the Welsh gentry of the Eliza- 
bethan and Caroline periods guarded their rights in church-pews 
and church-graves, and the manner in which they transmitted 
those rights to their children and others. 


(a.) Manuscript Books. 


“1, Original MS. of the Inber Landavensis, fally and carefully 
deseribed in the Archwxologia Cambrensis in 1868, by the Rev. 
Arthur W. Haddan of Barton Rectory. Written by an unknown 
scribe at Llandaff, during the episcopate of Urban, a.p. 1107- 
1134, and during the latter part of that episcopate, the Book of 
Llandaff remained in the possession of the Bishop and Chapter 
of Llandaff till the seventeenth century, when, at some date 
between the years 1619 and 1627, Bishop Field lent it to Selden, 
on whose death it passed, in an irregular manner and under 
singular circumstances set forth minutely by Mr. Haddan, to 
Sir John Vaughan, one of Selden’s executors, who appears to 
have transmitted it to his granddaughter Letitia, who married 
the well-known antiquary, Robert Davies, Esq., of Llanerch and 
Gwysaney, two adjacent estates in cos. Denbigh and Flint. 
After a considerable period, during which the history of the 
MS. is covered with uncertainty, the Book of Llandaff reappeared 
in the Llanerch library in 1696. When that library, after the 
death (without issue) of Mr. John Davies, great-grandson of 
Mr. Robert Davies the antiquary, was divided between his two 
surviving sisters, the Liber Landavensis, together with other 
MSS., went to Mary Davies, who married Philip Puleston of 
Hafod-y-Wern, co. Denbigh, Esq., and whose only child, Frances, 
married Bryan Cooke of Owston, co. York, M.P. for Malton, the 
grandfather of the present Mr. Philip Bryan Davies Cooke of 
Owston, the greater part of whose collection of MSS. came to 
him by the same way, from Robert Davies, the antiquary, of 
Llanerch and Gwysaney. 

“20. A Book of British and English History, opening with 
an English version of the narrative of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Britonwm, and ending with the reign of Henry VL—Of 
the fifteenth century.—This volume, in the sixteenth century, 
was the property of Lewis Dollgelly of Ruthin. At the begin- 
ning it has fly-leaves from a lectionary of the twelfth century, 
and several (inserted) pages of medical receipts. 

“23. Folio, of the sixteenth century, of Welsh poetry and 
genealogy. 
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“24. Welsh Poetry, of the sixteenth century. Half folio. 

“25. Welsh Poetry, of the sixteenth century. Small quarto. 

“27. St. Paul’s Ist and 2nd Epistles to Timothy, and the 
Epistle to Philemon, translated into Welsh. Sixteenth century. 

“28. Welsh Pedigrees, Small quarto. Torn and defaced in 
places. 

“29. ‘The booke of the issues and profettes of the Rectorye 
or parsonage of Mould; due and payable to the Ryght Worship- 
full Sir Edward Stanley, knyght in Ao. RR. Elizabethe vicessimo 
quarto.’ 

“38. Collection of Welsh poems. Quarto. Seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
“54, A Catalogue of the Books in the Llanerch Library, made 
1778. 


(0.) DocuMENTS. 


“28 Nov. 1272. A lease, drawn in French, from Robert de 
Monthaut, steward of Chester, to Gronow ap Einion, whereby, in 
consideration of £6 for the entire time, the lessee obtains from 
the lessor a grant, for twelve years next to come, of certain arable 
lands in Mohauntesdale, formerly held of the lessor, for life, by 
William le Cleerke, at the same rents and services formerly ren- 
dered and paid by the said William. Dated at Robert de Mont- 
haut’s manor of Kenynghale. 

“—- Hen. VII. Letter, preceded by the sign-manual of Henry 
VII, ‘to owre trusty and welbeloved John Pillesdon, Squier’: 

“ «By the King—Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you wele. 
And haue vndre stande aswel by the writing of oure trusty and 
welbeloved knyght for oure body Sir Edward Pikering as by 
other reportes made vnto vs theffectual and good assistance that 
ye as oure loving and true subget yave vnto him for the repress- 
ing and subduyng of a riotte lately attempted ayenist him in 
that country. For the whiche youre trewe acquitaill We thanke 
you hertely praying you of your good contynuaunce in the 
same. Whiche we shal not forgete but singulerly remembre in 
suche thinges as may bee to youre wele and furtheraunce her- 
after. Geuen vnder oure signet at oure manoir of Shene the 
xixth day of May.’ Date of year not given. 

“20 Oct. 1502. Charter under the signature and official seal 
of John Longford, Knight, and chief steward of the lordships of 
Bromfeld and Yaille, appointing, during pleasure, John Puleston, 
Sen., Esq., to be the said chief steward’s deputy-lieutenant of 
the said lordships, with an annual salary of 53s. 4d., and all 
profits and advails pertaining to the same place of lieutenant. 
“6 Henry VIII. Copy of the petition and bill presented for 
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the royal signature to Henry VIII by John Peylston, one of the 
gentlemen-ushers of the King’s chamber, for a fresh grant of the 
annuity for life of twenty marks out of the issues of the King’s 
lordship of Denbigh; which annuity was granted to the peti- 
tioner by Henry VII, in the second year of his reign, in consi- 
deration of the grantee’s services in said King’s ‘ triumphal vic- 
tory. 

38 Henry VIII. Lease for forty years, from Henry VIII to 
Peter Stanley, Esq., one of the gentlemen-ushers of the King’s 
chamber, of the manor of Eulowe, co. Flint, together with all 
the profits and issues of the court there, and of the mines of 
sea-coal, and of the King’s mill at Flynt, and all perquisites of 
the cowt of the town of Flynt, together with the tolls of the 
markets and fairs held there, etc., at a yearly rent of £20 10s. ; 
and for the said mill, four marks ; and for the profits of the said 
court of Flynt, etc., 23s. 4d. 

“24 July 1538. Mandate under the signet and sign of 
Henry VIII, to the keeper of the King’s park of ‘ Marsley, other- 
wise called the Holt’, directing him to deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, ‘oon buk of season’ to the King’s ‘trusty and welbe- 
loved seruante Sir Thomas Henneage knighte of our prive 
chamber’. 

“11 May 1538. Mandate under the signet and sign of Henry 
VIII, to the keeper of Holt park, ‘to deliver, or cause to be de- 
livered, vnto oure dere and welbelouede Dame Elizabeth Savage 
or the bringer herof in her name oon buk of season, to be taken 
of oure gift within our greate parke of Holt’. 

“16 January 1540. Patent of the grant for life, in consider- 
ation of good service, to the King’s wellbeloved servant, Robert 
Davys, yeoman of the King’s Guard, of the office of recorder of 
the King’s lordships of Bromfield, Yale, and Chirke, co. Denbigh, 
lately held by Edward ap Ryce, deceased ; together with all the 
ancient and customary wages and perquisites of the office. 

“28 April, 32 Henry VIII. Copy of the patent of a grant in 
perpetuity to Henry ap Harry of Llanhasa, co. Flint, gentleman, 
and Peter Mutton of Melleden, co. Flint, gentleman, of certain 
lands and possessions in the aforesaid county and in the diocese 
of St. Asaph, including (1), the house, site, etc., of the suppressed 
monastery of Basingwerke (on the expiration of a lease of the 
same for twenty-one years) to Hugh Starkey, from 14 May, 
29 Henry VIII ; and (2), the house, site, etc., of the suppressed 
Priory of Friars Preachers, vulgarly called the Black Freres of 
Ruthland. 

“31 Oct. 1542. An indenture of a curiously worded agree- 
ment between John ap David ap Howell (son and heir of David 
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ap Howell of Bersham in the lordship of Bromfield, co. Den- 
bigh), gentleman, and John Puleston the elder, of Wrexham, co. 
Denbigh, Esquire, made in anticipation of the marriage of the 
said John ap David with Jane Puleston, daughter of the said 
John Puleston. By this deed ‘the said John Puleston cove- 
naunteth and graunteth to brynge the said Jane Puleston his 
dochter to the churche dure in y® same state as she is nowe, and 
ther wed and take to hir husbond the said John ap David, and 
also to arey hir to hir wedyng accordyng to hir degree, and also 
to pay the said John ap David the somme of six and thirtty 
poundes xiiis, iiiid......and also to fynd the said John ap David 
and Jane his wiffe meates and drinkes and logyng the space of 
oon yere immedyatly folowing the mariege, and at the yeres 
yende to delyver and geve to the said John and Jane resonable 
Beddyng.’ 

“16 Oct., Henry VIII. Precept to the King’s bailiffs in the 
county of Merioneth, for the payment of arrears due from cer- 
tain holders of offices and farms in respect of the same, together 
with a schedule setting forth the names of the defaulters and the 
amounts due from them. 

“25 August, 36 Henry VIII. Account, on vellum roll, of all 
the fines and amerciaments accruing to the King at the Great 
Session, co. Denbigh, held at Wrexham before Nicholas Hare, 
Knt., Justice of the said Lord King, co. Denbigh. 

“8 Dec. 1548. The last will and testament of David ap 
Gruffith ap Llewellen of Gwesany, of the lordship of Molesdale, 
co. Flint, containing the following bequests : ‘Jtem, I do bequethe 
all my burialles sheattes (sic) and knelinge places in the sayde 
churche of Molde amongste my saide three sonnes abouesseide 
for euermore, but only excepted that Margaret verch Ievan ap 
Res haithe the hieste seate of one of the benchese next to the 
alter of the southe syde of the churche. tem, I do bequeath to 
Janet of Llyii two yardes and a half of Yorkshier clothe to make 
her a cloke one hooge (sic) with a reade hedde......coverled and 
two sheetis with a pillowe. Jtem iiii cheeses. tem one heffer 
with a wite face. Jtem a hoope of every maner of corne beyng 
in the bearne. Jtem, Ido bequethe to Margaret verch Robert 
one sheppe. Item, to the churche-worke iiis. iiiid. at the sight 
and wylle of myne executours and ouerseers. Jtem, I do bequeth 
vnto my goostly father Sir Dauyd two shalynges.’ 

“5 Jan. 1 and 2 Philip and Mary. Indenture of agreement 
between Peers Pylston of Boras Hova, co. Denbigh, and Bryan 
Bate of Lyons in the same co., whereby the said Peers, in con- 
sideration of a payment of twenty marks, conveyed to the said 
Bryan and his heirs for ever ‘oon closse of grounde called the 
Gorsfellde in the township of Boras Hova aforesaid.’ 
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“11 Feb. 1555, Charter embellished with miniatures of Philip 
and Mary, with coats of arms, etc., granting to John Davys and 
his heirs for ever nineteen acres of land in Broughton, Marton, 
and Tredesmowen, in the commot of Colleshulle, co. Flint, and 
a messuage or tenement in Broughton aforesaid, to hold of the 
grantees and their heirs as of the manor of Est. Grenewiche, co. 
Kent, by free socage only, and not in chief, at an annual rent 
of 6s, 3d., to be paid at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
in each year, at the receipt of the Exchequer. 

“ List of ‘The Peeces of landes that John Pulleston sergiant 
doth assign to hys sone and heyre and to Jane Almer dochter 
and heyre off John Almer to ther lyfrey.’ No date. 

“16 May 1558. The last will and testament of John Davye, 
who bequeaths his soul to ‘Almightie God and to oure blessed 
ladye Saynte Mary and to all the celestiall company of heaven’, 
and directs that his body shall be buried in ‘the mynster of 
Chester’. Containing the following bequests: ‘vnto the churche 
whiche is to the buylding of the same xxs.; vnto the churche of 
Sainte Michaelles vis. viiid., and to Saincte Brides vis. viiid., 
and to Saincte Martyns vis. viiid., and to Saincte Johnes With- 
owte Norgate vis. viiid.’ The testator continues: ‘also I bequeith 
vnto my buryall, In primis to Sir Thomas Synlowe vs. to pray 
for my sowle, Further I leve and bequeithe a cowpell of oxson 
that I boughte the laste yere to the building of Moulde Churche 
where I dwell; Also I bequieth a bullocke that I boughte of 
the Royde vnto the mendynge of the hye waie betwixte my 
howse and the Molld...... Also I bequieth vnto my brother in 
lawe John ap Edwarde a wood-knyfe and my best cote garded 
with veluet sad color; Also to my uncle William ap Edward a 
gowne which is furred with lame (? lamb) throughowte and 
fared (sic) with black conye...... Also I bequieth vnto my father 
in lawe Thomas Salysbury of the Flynte a jerken of salten fur- 
red throughowte with lambe and fared (sic) with sables; Item, 
another jerken of veluet lyned with taffeta embroidered which 
I bequeith vnto my cousyn John Pavye constable of Harden ; 
Item, also I bequeith vnto my brother Robert iii yerdes of crym- 
sen satten with all the rest of my garmentes to bestowe them at 
his discretion.’ The testator also bequeathes his ‘cheyne wey- 
ing vii ownces and a half’ to his son Robert, who, however, is 
not to have possession of the ornament until he shall have 
‘come to his age’. The testator’s brother Robert, wife Jane, and 
son Robert are appointed full executors of the will ; 1.¢., without 
an overseer to audit and pass their accounts. 

“13 December 1567. ‘Memorandum, etc., etc. I William 
Dauid ap Rees ap Llewelyn of Gwernafeld, co. Flint, gentleman, 
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and with the consent of Ellis ap Dauid ap Rees clere vicar of 
Molde, Ithall ap Gruffith Lloyd, John ap Edward ap Richard, 
gentleman, Hoell ap Robert ap Gronowe, and Robert ap John 
Fraunces, yeoman, churchwardens there, have freelie geaven and 
graunted to my welbeloved coseigne Robert Pryse of Molde in 
the said county, gentleman, all my right, title, interest and 
clayme in and to my knealinge places and my burying place 
and all my prehemynence in the said churche and churche-yard 
of Molde aforesaid. To have and to holde to the saide Robert 
and his heires in as large and ample maner as I the said William 
and my auncestors have hithervnto had and enjoyed. In wit- 
ness whereof to this my presente writing I have putt my seal 
in presens and withe the consent of the said vicar and churche- 
wardens.’ Followed by signatures of witnesses. 

“12 Feb. 14 Elizabeth. Patent of commission under the Great 
Seal to Thomas Salusbury, Esq.; Bartholomew Massye, gent. ; 
Dauid Jones, gent. ; John Davies, gent. ; and John Price, gent. 
to make a survey and extent of the lands, messuages, etc., known 
by the name of Gronantes More, in the parish of Llanassaphe, 
co. Flint, and to certify the Barons of the Exchequer respecting 
the same. 

“13 Nov. 1573. The last will and testament of Evan Davies 
of the parish of Wrexham, co. Denbigh, with a list of debts and 
debtors to the testator’s estate. 

“29 April, 17 Elizabeth. Assignment to John Hill, gent., of 
London, of a lease from the crown to William ap Edwards of 
certain lands and tenements, including—(1), an acre of land in 
Gwesany, co. Flint, formerly granted for the maintenance of a 
mass in the parish church of Mould; and (2), a meadow called 
‘the churche-meade, sometyme assigned to maintain a light in 
the church of Llanfer, co. Merioneth, parcel of the possessions of 
the late chantry there’. 

“1 Aug. 1578. Indenture of agreement between ‘ Roberte 
Davyes of Gwizaney, co. Flint, gentleman, and George Ravens- 
crofte of Bretton, in the same co., Esquire, in consideration of 
the already solemnised marriage of the said Roberte Davyes and 
Katherin, daughter of the said George Ravenscrofte,’ and for the 
assuring a fit provision for her and her offspring by the said 
marriage.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PARKER DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES 
AT SWEENEY HALL. 


THrovuesH the kindness of Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 
we are enabled to present to our readers a list of those 
drawings and sketches by the late Rev. John Parker, 
vicar of Llanyblodwel, which relate to Wales and the 
Marches. Some of them have already appeared in our 
pages, and Mr. Leighton most courteously places the 
rest at the service of our Association whenever it may 
be desired to have any of them engraved. They are 
the more valuable because taken at a time (1830-1850) 
before restoration had placed her hand upon the fea- 
tures they portray. We have much pleasure in adding 
that there is a prospect of Mr. Parker’s manuscript 
accounts of the places sketched being put into order, 
and made available for wider use. They have happily 
fallen into most appropriate hands, and are sure to be 
well and artistically treated. 


Bedwas, from Caerphilly. 

Bettws, near Clun, chancel-screen. 

Bodidris in Yale. 

Brampton Brian Castle, gateway and chimney. 

Brecon Priory Church, exterior, interior, and details. 

Bugeildy, chancel-screen and details. 

Caerphilly Castle, several views. 

Carnarvon Castle, gateway, details, etc. 

Cascob, chancel-screen. 

Castell y Bere, details, tooth-ornament, etc. 

Cefn Llys Church. 

Chirk Castle. 

Clun Church, details, monumental arch. 

Clynnog Church, screen, stalls, details. 

Conway Church, screen, font, Castle. 

Crogen, window. 

Cwm, near Aberystwyth, new church. 

Cwm-Hir Abbey, arcade. 

Derwen, churchyard-cross. 

Fonts: — Bangor Cathedral, with shields; Bettws, near Clun; 
Bleddfa; Bronllys; Buttington; Bugeildy; Clynnog; Cefn 
Llys; Garthbeibio; Gyffin; Halston; Llanaber; Llanbadarn 
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Fynydd ; Llandderfel ; Llandysilio, near Llangollen ; Llanen- 
= ; Lianerfy] ; Lianfor; Llanegryn ; Llangybi; Liangelynin, 
erion.; Llangynfelyn ; Llanidloes ; Llandysilio, Montg. ; Lian- 

marewig ; Lianfechain; Llanrhaiadr, Denb.; Lianfihangel, 
Merion. ; Llanyblodwel ; Machynlleth ; Melverley ; Newtown ; 
Pennant Melangell; Selattyn ; Towyn, Merion. ; Welsh Pool. 

Garthbeibio Church, interior. 

Gwydir House, window, wood-carving. 

Haverfordwest Church, finial of prayer-desk. 

Heyhop, Radnorshire. 

Holywell, St. Winifred’s 

Llanaber Church. 

Llananno Church, screen ; two views. 

Llanbadarn Fynydd Church, screen. 

Llanbadarn Fawr Church. 

Llanberis Church, screen. 

Llandaff Cathedral. 

Llandderfel Church, south-east and south-west views. 

Llandysilio Church, on the Menai Straits. 

Llandudno, St. Tudno’s Church. 

Llandegley Church, Radnorshire. 

Llanegryn Church, screen, panels. 

Llanengan Church, Lleyn. 

Llangadwaladr Church, Denbighshire. 

Llangollen Church, roof, chancel-panels. 

Llangurig Church, Montg., screen. 

Llangynyw Church, screen and details. 

Llangynog Church, 

Llanidloes Church. 

Llanwnog Church, screen and Head of St. Gwynog. 

Llanrwst Church, details of screen. 

Llanrhos Church, bell turret. 

Llansantffraid Church, porch, view. 

Llanthony Abbey. 

Llanyblodwel Church, screen. 

Llanycil Church, benches. 

Montgomery Church, screen, stalls. 

Newtown Church, screen, coloured. 

Old Radnor Church, screen, chancel, and north aisle. 

New Radnor Charch, portion of screen. 

Oswestry Parish Church, Tower; Trinity Church, details; wood- 

carving from a barn near. 

Pennant Melangell Church, screen, legend, Lych Gate, yew trees. 

Presteign Church, vaulted porch under tower, chancel door, tower 
window. 

Roche Castle, Pembroke, ruined oriel. 

Rhug Chapel, interior, roof, chalice. 

St. Asaph Cathedral, stall canopies. 

St. David’s Cathedral, nave, bishop’s throne, Bishop Gower’s palace. 
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Scavell House, near Newtown. 

Talyllyn Church, chancel, ceiling, and fragment of screen. 
Tintern Abbey, views and details, 

Trefeglwys Church, north door. 

Trelystan Church, screen, remains of. 

Usk Church, screen. 

Welshpool Church, north-east view, window north side of chancel. 
Wrexham Church, tower, niche, details, 

Valle Crucis Abbey, several views, fragment of tomb, details. 
Ystrad Fflur (Strata Florida) Abbey, view, details, measurements. 








Miscellaneous Notices. 


Tue Luan Evittyp Stone.—Among some débris from an outbuilding 
near the church of Llan Elltyd was discovered, a year or two ago, 
a stone in shape somewhat resembling an ancient coffin-lid, on 
which appeared some remains of an inscription. On inquiry it 
appeared that the stone had formed no part of the outbuilding, but 
had been removed from a neighbouring cottage, where for an inde- 
finite period the occupiers had used it as a washing-stone; that is 
to say, had spread out clothes upon it while subjecting them to the 
process of scrubbing. To this, in all probability, is to be ascribed 
the faint appearance of the remaining letters, and the total disap- 
pearance of the others. The length of the stone is 37 inches; the 
width, at the broad end, 17 ins.; at the narrow end, 11 ins.; the 
thickness, from 6 to 8 ins. Average size of the letters about 1 inch. 
These appear to be late Hiberno-Saxon characters resembling those 
on the Eliseg Pillar, among which those composing the syllables 
Jectus are distinctly visible. There are others which look like eléi or 
ati, and may possibly form part of the name of ELTID or ILTUTUS, 
under whose invocation the church was first built. The space occu- 
pied by the inscription is from 154 to 16 ins., where not abraded ; 
in the abraded part, 44 ins. The material is a hard kind of free- 
stone, of which it is said there is a quarry not far from Harlech. A 
rubbing has been made of the stone, and sent to Professor West- 
wood, who will, it is hoped, be able to make ocular inspection of it. 
The stone is now in the care of Miss Lloyd of Hengwrt, at Tanllan, 
a house near the charch, who will be happy to afford every facility 
for its inspection by Professors Rhys and Westwood. as 


A Cextic Grave IN LLANGARREN, HEREFORDSHIRE.—In the early 
part of November 1877, one of the horses employed in ploughing a 
field on Tredychan Farm, in the parish of Llangarren, dropped into 
a large hole that suddenly opened beneath its feet. On his extrica- 
tion it was found that a rectangular chamber had thus been broken 
into, enclosed by four large slabs of stone, 2 ins. or upwards in 
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thickness, at the sides, with a covering of the same nature, the 
bottom being formed by the original sandstone-rock, and the angles 
between the side-slabs being made up with smaller stones fitted 
roughly into the vacancies, The vault was carefully searched, but 
nothing was found in it but a portion of a skull, which indicated the 
object of its construction, and which is in the custody of the Rev. 
G. W. Jones, the incumbent of Long Grove. It appears to have 
belonged to a full-grown skeleton, probably a male, and the bones 
are of remarkable thickness; the jaws and teeth, however, are 
wanting. The dimensions of the grave, about 3 ft. wide, and just 
4 ft. deep, but only between 3 and 4 ft. long, evidently shew that 
the body must have been interred in a sitting or crouching posture, 
and indicate probably a Celtic origin. The field where it was found 
does not occupy in any way a commanding or conspicuous position, 
sloping gradually down from the higher ground of Long Grove 
Common to a steep, wooded bank, beneath which flows the little 
river Garren, one of the tributaries of the Wye. The ground, like 
much of the neighbourhood, has probably been, at no very distant 
period, overgrown with wood. There is no tradition connected 
with it, though it may be worthy of note, as possibly a faint reflec- 
tion of some ancient memory of crime or suffering, that a lane ad- 
joining the field in question has been from time immemorial believed 
to be visited by apparitions. Tt. W. W. 





Str. Mavcuoxp, Istz or Man.—Over the entrance-door at the west 
end of the church here, is a very curious sculptured stone which 
now serves as an impost or lintel. The figure of a bishop holding 
a pastoral staff occupies the one half of the stone, while objects of 
the chase fill up the other half. The staff is held with the crook 
downwards, instead of the usual position in which it is accustomed 
to be seen. Bishop Roolver (or Hrolfr, a Norwegian), circa 1050, 
is said to have been buried here, and it is thought that this may 
have been his monumental stone or coffin-lid. It does not appear 
ever to have been figured in any of the works published relating to 
the island ; and it is certainly somewhat remarkable that it escaped 
the generally observant eye of the late Rev. Dr. Neale, sometime 
Warden of Sackville College, or he surely would have made a refer- 
ence to it in his Ecclesiological Notes of the Isle of Man. A local 
artist has stated that it cannot be photographed ; yet I think the 
position of the sun between 3 and 4 P.m., during the later part of 
August, would prove favourable for the experiment being made. 
Should my visit here afford me the opportunity, I should be glad to 
make an attempt to take a cast of it, for the sculpture is too deeply 
cut to admit of a heel-ball rubbing that would be in any degree 
satisfactory. Meanwhile I should be glad to learn the reason why 
the crook should be found in this case in a reversed position. 

H. G. Jukes pe Srynap. 


LLANGEINWEN, AncLeszy.—A few days ago the workmen of Thos. 
Owen, Esq., of Rhyddgaer in the above parish, when engaged in 
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raising some loose stones in a field that was being ploughed, came 
upon three pieces of lead which seem to have formed part of a 
coffin. Two of the fragments are marked with rather late Roman 
characters in relief; but owing to portions of the lead having been 
broken off, the inscription is incomplete. A full account, with 
drawings and measurements, will appear in the next number of the 
Journal. W. Wynn WILiams. 





Meirop.—The following curious entry occurs in a terrier of this 
parish, dated 1774: “There is a perpetual claim of a modus of a 
red rose and two peppercorns, in lieu of the tithe hay, out of the tene- 
ment or farm of Ystym Colwyn, now in the holding of Thomas 
Downes, that hath been yearly offered to the vicar and impropriator 
of this parish; but not upon any certain day. Neither have we, 
they, or any of us, allowed it as such; or have we ever heard or 
believe that the predecessors or owners of the said tithe ever acknow- 
ledged it, or allowed it as a modus; or hath it been inserted or 
taken notice of in any terrier of this parish.” Does any similar 
claim occur elsewhere? And is there any instance of a red rose 
having been bestowed as a mark of privilege or favour upon sup- 
porters of the house of Lancaster ? D. R. T 


LLANERFYL.—The only early inscribed stone known to exist in 
Montgomeryshire stands in this churchyard, and has more than once 
been referred to in our pages; but it appears from William Jones’ 
Statistical Account of the Parishes of Llanerfyl, Llangadfan, and Garth- 
beibio, printed in the Cambrian Register, vol. ii, 1796, p. 369, that 
there was another stone in the parish, which it would be well to look 
up and examine more closely. He states that “on the north side of 
Llyn Hir, on dry seasons, is to be seen a flat stone whereon is cut 
this inscription, ‘mzT. 11 1480.’ It lies about 7 ft. from the bank, 
whereby it appears that the water eucroached no more than 7 ft. in 
three hundred and sixty years.” Mr. Jones evidently took it to be 
a boundary-stone, and he may have been right. At the same time 
we should have expected to meet with across on a stone of that 
character and date; and it is to be borne in mind that it lies at no 
great distance from the line of the Sarn Sws, in its course from 
Caersws to Deva. D. R. T. 


In the volume for 1876, p. 79, mention is made of Peter Roberts’ 
Chronicle, called, from its “ Brief Summary” of events in the counties 
of Flint and Denbigh, Y Cwtta Cyfarwydd. We have now the satis- 
faction of announcing that it is about to be published at the joint 
risk of Mr. Breese, F.S.A., and Mr. Barnwell. There is another 
copy in the possession of the Rev. R. H. Howard of Wigfair, near 
St. Asaph; and it would be very desirable to collate the respective 
MSS., for the information they contain cannot fail to be of great 
value for elucidating the history of many of the old families in the 
Vale of Clwyd and its neighbourhood. We may further add, that 
should a sufficient number of copies of this work be taken, another 
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volume of very great topographical interest, viz., the learned anti- 
quary and philologist, Edward Lhuyd’s Itinerary through Wales, will 
be issued. This MS., which was supposed to be lost, was purchased 
by Mr. Breese, F.S.A., at the Mytton sale. 


Tue Annual Meeting for 1878 has been fixed for Lampeter, under 
the presidency of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. The district is 
practically unexplored; but with the able guidance of Professor 
Edmonds as Local Secretary, we expect that a considerable step will 
be taken in the working out of its historical associations. 





Rebiews. 


Tue MastnoGion, FROM THE WELSH oF THE Liyrr Cocn 0 HerGzst 
(THE Rep Boox or Heraest) 1n THE Liprary or Jesus CoLLEGe, 
Oxrorp, with Notes sy Lapy Cxariotre Gusst. London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 1877. 


Tue thirty-eight years which have elapsed since the first publication 
of these legends have not only drawn special attention to their 
remarkable contents, but have also witnessed the rise of the new 
science of comparative mythology, so that there has grown up a 
demand for the work which its rarity and high price have rendered 
it difficult to supply. Mr. Quaritch, therefore, has done a timely 
service, and one which we trust he will have no reason to regret, in 
printing this new edition of the English portion of Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation and notes. The English portion we say, because 
it will be found to differ from its predecessor in the omission of the 
Welsh text, of all Welsh quotations in the notes, and of the French 
metrical romance of the Chevalier au Lion. The notices relating to 
the corresponding versions of the tales in other European languages 
have also been condensed. It does not, therefore, supersede the ori- 
ginal edition, nor render it any the less valuable to its possessors. 
That will always retain its high value for its own intrinsic merits, 
and as a specimen of the admirable typography that issued from the 
provincial press of Llandovery. This will supply the general reader, 
in a handsome, convenient, and not expensive form, with all that 
he is likely to require, and will meet the demand that has arisen for 
it, more particularly since the publication of the Jdylls of the King, 
and among them of Enid, which is founded on the version of Geraint. 

Elsewhere in our Journal (1876, p. 247) will be found an attempt, 
made from the physical point of view, to rehabilitate some of those 
features which these legends appear to portray. But there are 
many aspects in which they may be regarded ; and, indeed, there is 
sufficient internal evidence to assure us of much diversity in their 
purpose, and to warn us not to endeavour to reduce them all to one 
and the same standard. There are, for instance, many historical 
allusions and topographical peculiarities scattered here and there 
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among them, which it would be full of interest to work out. Then, 
again, the legends abound in notices of social customs and courtly 
rules; while others appear to give a clue to their esoteric meaning 
in the etymology of their proper names. A careful examination of 
the series from these several standpoints could not fail to be both 
interesting and useful, and we will hope to see it some day carried 
out in our own pages. 
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£ 8.d. & s. d. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Clarence Printing, Richards, 
Paget, etc. . 5 0 0 for tickets -136 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor 2 2 OQ} Ditto,Carnarvon 1 4 0 
Rt. Hon. Lord Penrhyn . 2 2 0 27 6 
Rev. J. Williams Ellis, Stationery 0 13 10 
Plas Lodowic, Bangor . 1 1 0| Postages, etc. . 110 5 
Rev.Canon Evans, Bangor 1 1 0] Hire of lamps . - 090 
J. Jackson, Esq. , Cocksidia, Labourers, for preparing 
Carnarvon £4. 20 room, cleaning, etc. . 210 9 
Colonel Jones, Bronhen- Expenses of Mr. G. otal 
dre, Carnarvon . Pa ington Smith 5 0 0 
W. Li. Owen, Esq., Plas Balance . 6 1 6 
yn Penrhyn, Dwyran, 
Anglesey 110 
J.W. Poole, Esq. JTwt Hill, 
Carnarvon . « sh ad 30 
James Rees, Esq., ditto . 11 0 
W. Roberts, Esq., North 
Road, ditto . 2 : 1 0 
Sir Ll. Turner, Parciau, do. 1 1 0 
£18 13 0 £18 13 0 
C. C. Basineton, Chairman. 
E. L. Barnwe1, 7'reasurer. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1877. 
RECEIPTS. er 
Balance : ; - 2517 4} Editor’s salary . 50 0 0 
Subscriptions and arrears 237 2 0 | Printing, etc. . «18 0 7 
Volumes sold : . 16 2 8} Illustrations . : - 52 6 6 
Balance of the Carnarvon Rev. D. R. onus and 
Fund : 3 - 61 6 ages, etc. 2 0 
Balance due toTreasurer 1415 0 
£299 18 1 £299 18 1 
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Grigthal Documents. 





WREXHAM. 
Harl. MS. 3696, fo. 67. 


Redd’ xijs. vjd. ext’, 15 or 16 yeres since expired.—Henricus Salus- 
burie! miles et Baronett’ ten’t vnum tenementum adiacen’ iuxta 
finem occidentalem Cemeterii in venella ducen’ ad Glan yr 
Avon Et tria tenementa in vico vocat’? Highe Street iuxta 
Crucem vocat’ tirgwalchmaii absq’ aliquo curtilagio et adiacen’ 
super tenement’ Hugonis Meredith ex orientali parte per con- 
cessionem dat’ . ten’te xls. 

Redd’ ijs. ext’, 1 year in being. —Idom tenet vnum tenementum 
officinam et curtelagiu’ adiacen’ super borealem partem trium 
tenementorum vltim’ menconat’ concess’ per dimissionem dat’ 
6’o Augusti an’o Eliz. 22’0 ten’te xlvjs. 

Redd@’ iiijd. ext’, 23 yeres in being. —Robertus ‘Paleston Ar’ tenet 
5 seliones terr’ in Wrexham Vechan vocat’ Errow goz’ p’ dimis- 
sionem dat’ decimo septimo die Martii anno Regni Elizabethe 
quadragesimo quinto . iijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ ijs. ijd. ext’, 30 yere in being. —Richardus ap Ellis Tuddir 
tenet tria cottagia et gardina iacen’ per Glan yr Auon continen’ 
per estimac’o’em decem perticas concess’ per dimissionem dat’ 
xj’o Angusti anno Jacobi 7’o0 . - 3 cottages xxxs. 

Redd’ vjs. ext’.—Barth’us Edwards tenet vnum tenementu’ et duo 
spacia edificiorum curtilagium et vstrinam in vico ducen’ ad 
Glan yr Avon per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Februarii a’o Eliz. 45 

ten’te xxs. 

Redd’ vjs. viijd. ext’, 29 yea’ in being.—Thomas ap John Robert 
tenet vnum tenementum cum officinis subrellariis et aliis officiis 
necessariis existen’ tenement’ angular’ in vico vocat’ the Church 
Streete ex parte occidentali per dimissionem dat’ 30 Julii anno 
Jacobo sexto . ten’te xls, 

Redd’ xiijs. iiijd. ext’, 2 yea! in being. _Edwardus Owen tenet 
vnum tenementum in vico vocat’ le Churchstreete adiacen’ 
Cemeter’ concess’ Dauid Edwards per dimissionem dat’ x’o De- 
cembris anno Eliz. 23 . ten’te xls. 

Thomas. Redd’ ijs. Gouldsmith payeth Viij of this rent. 23 yea’ 
in being.—Thomas ap Richard tenet vnum tenementu’ (iure 





. R 





1 Sir Henry Salusbury of Llyweni was created a baronet, Nov. 18, 1690. 
He married Hester, daughter of Sir Thos. Myddleton of Chirk Castle, _——_ 
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Anne vxoris eius) adiacen’ in orientali angulo vici vocat’ Church- 
streete cum officinis et cellariis iuxta Crucem concess’ p’ dimis- 
sionem Johanni Robert et Catherine vxori eius dat’ 21 Martii 
a’o Eliz. 45 ‘ ten’te xls. 

Redd’ vijd. ext’, 1 yea’ in being. —Idem tenet v. vnum horreuw’ quin- 
que spacia edificior et pomar’ adiacen’ duo cottagia quoy’ eidem 
pertinen’ in Lampint contin’ p’ estimac’o’em dimid’ rode con- 
cess’ John David Chirothecario per dimissionem dat’ 6’o Augusti 
an’o Eliz.22. ° 1 bareu’ 2 cott’ xxs. 

2 yea’ in being. —Valentinus Tilston tenet vnum tenementum in 
le High Streete vocat’ Y ‘Ty Mawr cum edificinus quondam terr’ 
eaened Stockley et adiacen’ Cemiterio per dimissionem dat’ decimo 
Decembris anno Eliz. 23 . Z ten’te xxxiijs. iiijd. 

23 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet vnum aliud tenementum eidem ad- 
iacen’ cum officinis et curtilag’ in le High Streete per dimissio- 
nem dat’ xvij’o Februarii anno Eliz. 45 ; ten’te xls. 

7 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet quatuor parua cottagia et gardina 
in vico subter aut infra Cemiteriu’ ducen’ a le High Streete 
versus le Greene - dimissionem dat’ quarto Octobris a’o Eliz. 
28 3 4 small cottages xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ in toto cunije, viijd. oxt’, 2 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet duo 
cottagia et gardina ex boreali parte venelle ducen’ a Cemiterio 
versus le Greene necnon octo parcellas terr’ ex orientali parte 
fori bestialis Anglice Beast Markett ia Bryn gwian continen’ 
per estimac’o’em decem acras terr’ dimissionem dat’ decimo 
Decembris a’o Elizabeth 23 i 2 cottages cxiijs. iiijd. 

He holdes by 3 severall leases w’ch he shewes not, and yet 
paies his rent for all in grosse, the said leases having seve- 
rall determinations. 

Redd’ iiijs. vjd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Hugo Massie iure Anne 
eius uxoris tenet vnum pulchrum tenementum habens signum 
Corone pro termino vite suo et. post eius decessum remanere 
Edwardo Owen filio Joh’is Owen per dimissionem dat’ decimo 
septimo Martii anno Eliz. 45. 

Redd’ vs. ext’, expired 11 y. since.—Gabriel Goodman Armiger 
tenet vnum messuagium in vico vocat’ le High Streete cum 
curtelagio eidem adiacen’ extenden’ vsque ad Cemiteriu’ per 
dimissionem Johanni Roberts concess’ dat’ 27 Maii anno Eliz. 
10 ° . ten’te xxxs, 

Redd’ xxd., 23 y. in being. —Johannes J ones tenet vnum tenemen- 
tum in le High Street et curtilagium tenemento adiacen’ Gabri- 
elis Goodman per dimissionem dat’ decimo sexto die Julii anno 
Elizabeth © ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ xxvjd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being. —John ap John vesciarius tenet 
vnum messuagium in le High Street et curtilag’ adiacen’ tene- 
mento Johanni Jones per dimissionem dat’ decimo septimo die 
Martii a’o Eliz. 45 ten’te xxiijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ ijs. ijd. ext’, 23 yea’ ut supra. —Idem tenet vnum messua- 
giv’ cum stabulo officina et curtilag’ ex boreali parte le High 
Streete adiacen’ tenem’to Dorothee ‘Ellis per dimissionem dat’ 
vt supra . ‘ : messuag’ xxvjs. viijd. 


A RP. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. iii 
A. RB. P. 
Redd’ xvjd. ext’. Rentall, vs., 23 vt supra.—Idem tenet vnum 
clausuram terre vocat’ Rae Dibbin iacen’ in Wrexham vechan 
contin’ per estimac’o’em vnum acram per dimissionem dat’ vt 
supra . « Vile. 2 a6 
Redd’ iiijs. ijd. ext’, —Margarete Carden vides ten’t vnum tene- 
mentum in le High Street cum officinis et curtilag’ extenden’ 
ad Cemeteriu’ per dimissionem dat’ ten’te xls. 
Redd’ xxd. ext’ 23 yea’ in being. —Hugo ap Robert Chirothecarius 
tenet duo tenementa et gardin’ in vico subtus Cemeteriu’ adia- 
cen’ tenemento Richardi Hall per dimissionem (inter alia) Ro- 
berto Bould dat’ xvij’o Martii an’o Eliz. 45 2 ten’tes xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ xxd. ext’, 2 yea’ in being.—ldem tenet vnum tenementum 
in le High Street cum officinis et curtilag’ adiacen’ tenemento 
Hugoni Meredith ex occiden’ et tenement’ Richardi Hopkin ex 
orien’ per dimissionem dauid Edwards inter alia concess’ dat’ 
decimo decembris an’o Eliz. 23. . ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ xxd, ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet vnam clausuram 
terre vocat’ Bryn y Crogwydd p’ dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii 
anno Eliz.45 . : ais 2 0.0 
Redd’ xd. ext’, 2 yea’ in being. —Idem tenet tres parcellas terr’ in 
Campo vocat’ Kaer on quaru’ due parcellas fuerunt dimisse’ 
Dauidi Edwards per dat’ decimo Decembris a’o Eliz. 23 —svijs. += 1 O 
Redd’ xd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet vnam aliam parcel- 
lam concess’ Roberto Bould per dimissionem dat’ decimo septi- 
mo Martii a’o Elizabeth R’ne quadragesimo quinto vijs. I 0 O 
vjs. viijd. 
Redd’ vjd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Richardus Hall tenet vnum 
tenementum gardinw’ in vico subtus Cemiteria contin’ per esti- 
mationem octo perticas dimiss’ (inter alia) ffrancisco Lloyd dat’ 
xj’o Decembris an’o Eliz. 45 . ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ iijd., 23 yea’ in being.—Richardus Trevor miles! tenet vnum 
pulchrw’ tenementum nuper edificatu’ iuxta monticulum ib’m 
vocat’ y brin cum gardino eidem adjacen’ dimiss’ inter alia Fran- 
cisco Lloyd dat’ xj’o decembris a’o Elizabeth 45 ten’telxs. oO I O 
Redd’ 3d., 23 yea’ ut supra.—Idem tenet tria cottagia gardin’ et 
stabulu’ simul adiacen’ in vico ducen’ versus y bont bren per 
dimissionem concess’ Ffrancisco Lloyd dat’ xj’o decembris a’o 
Eliz. 45 ‘ i a 3 cott’ xxvjs. viijd, 
vjd. 
Redd’ xiijs. iiijd. ext’, 22 y. in being —Hugo ap Robert (Ric’us 
Hughes) Coriarius tenet pulehrum tenementum cum curtelag’ 
et gardin’ iacen’ super montem ib’m vocat’ Place Steward per 
viam ducen’ a Cemiterio versus le Greene vnum cottagium et 
gardinu’ eidem pertinen’ ex occidentali parte viridis predict’ 








1 Sir Richard Trevor of Trefalun, Knight, Governor of Down and Armagh, 
and Vice-Admiral of North Wales. He was living in 1638, being then 
eighty years of age. He married Catherine, daughter of Roger Puleston of 
Emral, Esq., by whom he had issue four daughters ; and as he had no male 
issue, the Trefalun estate passed to his nephew, Sir Jchn Trevor of Plas Tég. 
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Et vnum aliud tenementum curtelagium et gardinu’ in occupa- 
c’o’e Jacobi ap John directe opposite aduersus Place Steward 
Et 5 clausuras terre quaru’ prima vocatur Bryn y Vagh cont’ 
per estimac’o’em quatuor acras 2’da que est parcella prati iacet 
apud pedem eiusdem 3’a existen’ vnuw’ aliu’ pratu’ eidem adia- 
cen’ cont’ pér estimac’o’em ......... acras 4’a que etiam est vna 
altera parcella adiacen’ vocatur Rae denter 5’ta item est vna 
alia clausura ibidem vocat’ Bryn y Vellin per dimissionem con- 
cess’ Thome Wyne inter alia dat’ xvij’o Martii a’o Elizabeth 45 
2 ten’tes, 1 cottage, viijli, xs. 
M’d’ that Kae Denter is in Jane Trafford’s lease, dated primo 
Augusti anno Elizabeth 28. Rent ijd., 5 years in beynge. 
Red@’ iijs. iiijd. ext’, 29 yea’ in being.—D’na Susanna Puleston! 
tenet libere vnum pulchrum tenementw’ cum curtilag’ et gar- 
din’ vocat’ Place yr Escob Et vnum aliud messuagium et gar- 
dinu’ eidem pertinen’ in occupac’o’e Evani Lewes per dimissio- 
nem concess’ Johanni Edwards et Dauidi Speed generoso geren’ 
dat’ 3’0 Julij anno regni d’ni n’ri Jacobo sexto _ten’te 338. 4d. 
Redd’ iiijs. iiijd. ob. ext’. (A) was surrendered by John Hughes 
to Jo. ap Edward Vichan before had a lease cont’ ordinar’. 23 
yea’ in being.—Nicholaus ap John Edward tenet: duo cottagia 
duo horrea aduersus domu’ suam manc’onalem. Et domum in 
qua habitat’ cum pomario et vstrinu eidem adiacen’ omnesque 
has parcellas terraru’ quaru’ Errow gam vocata prima secunda 
Gwrich (A) Coedig vcha vichan tertia 2 parcell’ in kae tan y 
werne issa quarta y Kae Claie quinta un’ parcell’ incluss’ in Kae 
tan y werne Acton vcha iuxta viam Regiam per dimissionem 
sibi inter alia concess’ dat’ 21’0 Martii anno Eliz. 45 
2 cottages liijs. iiijd. 
Redd’ 3d., 23 yen’ ut supra.—Idem tenet vnam parcellam vocat’ yr 
adwy vawr quondam parcell’ terrarum Richardi Smith per 
dimissionem vt supra ° . vs. 
Redd’ ixd. ext’, 23 yea’ vt supra,—Idem tonet vnam parcellam 
terre prope domum suam manconalem vocat’ Errow Evane ap 
Jenkin alias Errow Vawr concess’ Hugoni Bers per dimissionem 
(inter alia) dat’ 17’0 Martii a’o Eliz. 45 : ° 6s. 
Redd’ 4d. ex’, 23 yea’ vt supra.—Idem tenet vnam parcellam in 
Kae tan y werne vcha dimiss’ inter alia John ap Rees dat’ vt 
supra et vitimo menc’onat lijs. 
Redd’ ijd. ext’, 23 yea’ ut supra. The s’vey was 5 Sitjd. —Idem tenet 
vnam parcella’ terre in clausura vocat’ Aowy vawr dimiss’ inter 
alia Johanni Thomas per vltimo menc’onat’ . iijs. 
Redd’ 1d. ext’, 9 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet quatuor seliones in 
clausura vocat’ Kae bychan perquisit’ de Hugone ap Harry per 
dimissionem dat’ 14 Decembris a’o Eliz. 30 . : ijs. 
Redd’ iijd. ext’, 2 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet duas parcellas terr’ 
in clausura vocat’ Kae tan Gwerne concess’ Dauidi Edwards 
minori per dimissionem dat’ 18 Decembris a’o Eliz. 23 2s. 
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1 Susanna Lady Puleston was the relict of Sir Roger Puleston of Emral, 


and daughter of Sir George Bromley. 
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Redd’ xvjd. ext’,—I lem tenet quatuor parcellas terr’ prima voca- 
tur Y gwrich Coedeog secunda parcell’ in Kae bychan tertia 
parcel!’ in Kae tan y werne vcha et quarta iacet per Kae Re- 
ceauo’r concess’ per dimissionem inter alia Johanni Edward 
Vaughan dat’ sexto Augusti anno Eliz. 22’0 .. liijs. iiijd. 


The Bailiff receyueth xd. more by his Rentall, w’ch he sayth 
Mr. Geffreys must paye, and payeth. 


Redd’ xijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being. Survey was 16d.—Joh’es Nicho- 
las tenet curtilagium et gardinu’ adiacen’ tenemento Jane Ger- 
rard existen’ ex parte occidentali fori bestialis per dimissionem 
nat’ 21’0 Martii a’o Eliz. 45 a ten’te xx. 

Redd’ vjd. ext’. Idem tenet vnam parccllen terre in Bryn gwyan 
prope le Beast Markett per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii anuo 
Eliz. 45 continen’ dimid’ rode redd’ ‘* lijs. iiijd. 

23 yea’ ut supra.—Idem tenet vnum domum et vstrinam nuper 
edificat’ super partem gardini adiacen’ foro bestiali ten’t per 
vitimam dimissionem menec’onat . vs, 

Red@ iiijd., 1 y. in being.— Will’us (Widowe) tenet vnum cotta- 
gium adiacen’ tenemento Johanni Nicholas per dimissionem 
dat’ : cottage xs. 

Redd’ xvjd_ ext’, 23 yea’ ut oupra _Will'as Gruffith (Rich’us ap 
Will’m) tenet vnum tenementum gardin’ et officinam ffabri fer- 
rarii iacen’ ex parte boreali fori bestialis per dimissionem dat’ 
xvij’o Martii a’o Eliz. 45 . ten’te xxxs, 

Redd’ iiijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being. —Robertus ap Hughe tenet tria 
parua cottagia et vnum croftum in vico vocat’ Beast Markett 
streete continen’ per estimac’o’em vnam rodam per dimissionem 
dat’ xvij’o Martii anno Eliz. 45 . 3 cott’ xls. 

Redd’ iitjd. ext’, 23 yea’ ut supra.— Robertus ap Robert tenet qua- 
tuor cottagia et gardinu’ in vico vocat’ le Beast Markett per 
dimissionem dat’ 21’0 Martii anno Eliz. 45 4 cott’ xlvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ iiijd. ext’, 11 yea’ expired.—Hugo ap Robert de Hoult tenet 
quatuor parua cottagia ibidem et septem seliones terr’ iisdem 
adiacen’ in vico vocat’ le Beast Markett per dimissionem dat’ 
27’0 Maii anno Eliz. decimo 4 cott’ xlvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ iiijs. vjd. ext’, 29 yea’ in being.—Richardus Dauids de Lon- 
don tenet tria tenementa in vico ducen’ versus foru’ bestiale 
cum pistrino et curtilagio per dimissionem concess’ dauidi Speed 
et Johanni Edwards dat’ 30 Julii anno Jacobi 6 

3 ten’tes liijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ xijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Joh’es Dauid Thomas tenet 
vnam parcellam terr’ iacen’ in remotiori fine de Estome vocat’ 
Y dole per Rivulum et duas parcellas ibidem amplius continen’ 
per estimac’o’em vnam acram et dimid’ in dimissione Roberti 
Bould dat’ 17’0 Martii anno Eliz. 45 xXxs. 

Redd’ xxd. ext’ 29 yea’ in being.—Owenus Griffith ae Courton 
tenet vnum tenementum et gardinw’ in vico ducen’ ad forum 
bestiale in occupac’o’e Edwardi Allington per dimissionem dat’ 
30 Julii anno Jacobi sexto ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ xijd, ext’, 29 yea’ vt supra. —Dauid ap Owen tenet vnum 
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tenementum et gardinum ibidem adiacen’ tenemento Oweno 
Griffith per dimissionem dat’ 30 Julii anno Jacobi sexto 
ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ viijs., 29 yea’ vt supra.—Rogerus Roydon Armiger tenet 
vnum tenementum et gardinum ibidem adiacen’ tenemento 
Dauidi ap Owen ten’t per dimissionem vltimo.menc’onat Et 
vnum aliud tenementum officinam et curtilag’ in angulo vici 
vocat’ the high Streete verten’ ad Lampint ten’t similiter per 
predict? dimissionem vltimo menc’onat ten’te lxs, 
Redd’ iijs. ijd. ext’, 6 y. since expired. _Bawerdes Puleston Armi- 
ger tenet vnum tenementum et gardinu’ cum pomario adiacen’ 
tenemento Dauidis ap John Robert. Et hortum in foro besti- 
ale oppositum dicto tenemento per dimissionem dat’ xv’o Junii 
anno Eliz. decimo quinto continen’ per estimac’o’em dimidiu’ 
rode. ° ° . ten’te liijs. iiijd. 0 0 20 
Nicholas Sidinin did surrender theis, 12 Eliz., to the vse of 
John Puleston his sonne. Fine, 3s. 


Redd’ xd. ext’, 23 yea’in being.—Idem tenet vnum aliud magnum 
horreum et cottagiu’ eide’ adiacen’ existen’ ex orientali parte . 
fori bestialis adiacen’ = cott’? & barne xvjs. 

Redd’ iijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—J ohe’ 8 ? Kenrick tenet vnum 
tenementum officina et gardiniu’ iacen’ in Hope Street per 
dimissionem dat’ xxj’o Martii a’o Eliz. 45 . ten’te xxs. 

Redd’ iijd. ext’, 23 yea’ vt antea.—Johannes Johnson tenuit vnum 
tenementum et gardinu’ in vico vocat’ le hope Streete ten’t per 
dimissionem vltimo menc’onat ° tenem’t xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ xd. ext’, 23 yea’ ut supra.—David ap Robert alias Salusbury 
tenet quinque parua cottagia de quinque spaciis ...... in vico 
inferiori vocat’ Lower Hope Streete per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o 
ffebruarii anno Eliz. 45 . : 5 cottages ls. 

Redd’ ijs. ex’, 23 yea’ ut supra. —Denid ap Dauid tenet tria parua 
cottagia et gardin’ et horreu’ curtilag’ et gardin’ eisdem adia- 
cen’ in inferiori vico lower Hoper Street necnon vnam parcella’ 
terre vocat’ y Kae baghe adiacen’ super tale y gyfer et Kae 
Syuor ten’t per dimissionem vltimo menc’onat continen’ per 
estimac’o’em sy. i Ff 2 © 

Redd’ ijd. ex’, 23 yea’ vt nn. —Bobertes Edwards (Edward ap 
Richard) tenet vnum horreuw’ et gardin’ eidem adiacen’ conti- 
nen’ per estimac’o’em sex perticas. Per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o 
Martii anno Eliz. 45 ; barne & gard’ xxs. 

Redd’ xijd., rentale xvjd. ext’ 23 yea’ ut supra.—Dauid *p Hughe 
ap Edward tenet vnum tenementum horreum pomariu’ et gar- 
din’ in inferiori vico vocat’ lower hope streete continen’ per 
estimac’o’em dimid’ acre per dimissionem dat’ decimo septimo 
die ffebruarii a’o Eliz. 45 . ; ten’te xxxiijs. iiijd. 0 2 0 

This was surrendered by Robert ap Jo. Owen, 12’0 Eliz., to 
the vse of Jo. Lloyd. Fine, 20d., before he had a lease 
against the order. 

Redd’ xviijd. ext’, 9 yea’ in being.—John ap Hugh ap Harry tenet 

ex orientali parte vici vocat’ Lower Hope Streete horreu’ gar- 
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din’ curtilag’ et 3 cottag’ in dicto curtilagio p’ dimissionem dat’ 
xviij Decembris anno Eliz. 30 - 3 cott’ & barne xlvjs, viijd. 
Redd’ xviijd. ext’, 9 yea’ in being.—Ricardus John ap Euan ten’t 
iure Catherine Gittins vxoris eius vnam vstrinam ...... et gar- 
dinu’ adiacen’ tenemento John ap Hughe ap Harry ten’t etiam 
per dimissionem vltimo mene’onat garden, &c., xvs. 
Redd’ xviijd. ext’, 9 yea’ in being.—Hugo ap Ellis tenet vnum 
tenementu’ et gardinu’ ibidem per dimissionem vltimo menco- 
conat . . ten’te xxs, 
Redd’ xd. ext’. —Owen Brereton Armiger tenet vnum tenementum 
et gardinu’ cum curtilagio in vico vocat’ Receauors streete adia- 
cen’ tenemento Radulphi Edwards per dimissionem dat’ 
ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ ixd, ext’.—Idem tenet vnum tostum et gardinum in vico 
vocat’ le hope street adiacen’ tenemento Dauidi Thomas per 
dimissionem dat’ . toste vs. 
Redd’ ijs. ext’, one yea’ in being. —Richardus Hophin iure Cathe- 
rine vxoris eius tenet vnum tenementum officinam et curtila- 
gium in vico vocat’ High Streete per dimissionem dat’ 
ten’te xxxiijs. iiijd. 
Redd’ ixd. ob. ext’. Wants 3 di. ob. in this & fol. 62 in the some 
of the rentalle, 23s. ixd. 10 yea’ in being.—Dorothea Ellis de 
Alrhey vidua tenet messuagium gardinum et officinam in le 
hope Streete necnon nouem parcellas terr’ eidem pertinen’ 
iacen’ in Campus de Wrexham vizt. vnam parcellam vocat’ Kae 
Clau’ in Maes y dreissa vnam parcellam in Kae tan y werne 
issa vnam parcellam in Kae bychan tres parcellas in Pant y 
Crydd duas parcellas in Tale y gyfer et vnam paruam parcellam 
in Kae Martin per dimissionem Humfrido Ellis concess’ sub 
magno sigillo Anglie dat’ decimo sexto die Januarii a’o Eliz. 31 
continen’ per estimac’o’em tres acras mess’ iiij/i. 
Redd’ xs. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Maria Dauies tenet vnum tene- 
mentum et curtelag’ in vico vocat’ le High Streete per dimissi- 
onem dat’ xvij’o Martii anno Eliz. 45 concess’ Johanni ap Rees 
ap William (inter alia) . ten’te xxxs, 
Redd’ ijs. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.— Hugo Griffith alias Sayer tenet 
vnum tenementum et curtilagiu’ in vico vocat’ le high Streete 
et duo cottagia eidem adiacen’ iuxta signum rubri Leonis per 
dimissionem dat’secundo Martii anno Eliz. 45 _ ten’te liijs. iiijd. 
Redd’ iijs. iiijd. ext’\—Hugo Jones de Pickhill tenet vnum tene- 
mentum et gardinu’ in vico vocat’ le high Streete adiacen’ tene- 
mento Margarete Carden per dimissionem dat’ ten’te xxxs. 
Redd’ xvjd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Thomas ap Hugh Vaughan 
tenet vnum tenementum gardinum et curtilagiu’ in boreali 
parte vici vocat’ le high streete ducen’ versus forum bestiale 
per dimissionem dat’ decimo sexto Martii a’o Eliz 45 
ten’te xxxs. 
Redd’ xiiijd. ext’, expired 6 y. since.—Joh’es Munckfield tenet 
vnum tenementum in predicto vico gardinu’ et curtilagiu’ con- 
tinen’ per estimac’o’em vnam rodam per dimissionem dat’ 15 
Junii a’o decimo quinto Eliz. 4 , ten’te xxxs, 
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Redd’ xiiijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being. Will’m Jones vjd.,and Will’m 
Blackwell viijd.—Owen Jones de Gourton gen’ tenet duo tene- 
menta et duo gardina simul adiacen’ in dicto vico per dimissio- 
nem dat’ xvj’o Martii anno Eliz. 45 2 ten’tes liijs. ivd. 


Redd’ xxd. ext’.—Jana Gerrard vidua tenet vnum tenementw’ et 


gardinum in prefato vico adiacen’ tenemento Johannis Nicholas 
per dimissionem dat’,18 Maii an’o Eliz. xvij’o ten’te xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ ixd, ext’, expired 4 y. since.—Edmundus ap Rees tenet tria 
cottagia et gardinum in Lampint continen’ per estimac’o’em 
dimid’ rode per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Februarii anno Eliz. 45 
Redd’ vijs. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.—Franciscus Baylie tenet septem 
cottagia et horreum in Lampint vnam parcellam terre inclusam 
in Maes y dre cont’ vnam acram et dimid’ vnam crofta iuxta 
Kae Macror cont’ dimid’ rode duas parcellas sexdecem selionw’ 
simul adiacen’ in orientali fine de Maes y dre issa cont’ p’ esti- 
mac’o’em tres acras vnum selionem ibidem contin’ dimid’ rode 
vna aliam parcellam in Maes y dre issa continen’ tres rodas 
in toto octo acras per dimissionem concess’ Hugoni Bers xvij’o 
Martii anno Eliz. 45 ‘ - 7 cott’ vjli. xiijs. iiijd. 
Redd’ ixd. ext’, 29 yea’ in being.—Jana Randall vidua tenet qua- 
tuor cottagia gardina et duo horrea in venella inter inferiorem 
vicum vocat’ Lower Hope Streete et Lampint Per dimissionem 
dat’ 30 Julii anno Jacobi sexto 4 cott’ lxs, 
Redd’ ixs, vijd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being: —Hugo Griffith tenet vnum 
tenementum vnum pomariu’ gardinum cottagiu’ et croftum in 
Wrexham vechan vnam parcellam terre iacen’ ex boreali parte 
domus opposite Duas alias parcellas terr’ vna vocat’ Y Kae 
Mawr et altera Y Kae Twynt yr Ty iacen’ in Wrexham vechan 
Et vnam parcellam prati vocat’ y weirgloth vechan iacen’ iuxta 
montem d’ni Rich’l Treuor continen’ per estimac’o’em decem 
acras concess’ per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii anno Eliz. 45 
ten’te vjli. xiijs. iid, 
Ad volunt’, Redd’ iijs. vjd. ext’, 23 yea’ in being.--Owenus ap 
Robert ap John Guttynes tenet vnum tenementum in Wrexham 
vechan necnon vnum pomarium et tres parcellas terr’ eidem 
pertinen’ quarum prima vocatur Errow ver secunda Acker Arthe- 
ladd et tertia Errow vawr continen’ per estimac’o’em vnam 
acram et dimid’ Per dimissionem dat’ decimo septimo Martii 
a’o Eliz. 45 . ten’te liijs. iiijd. 
This rent is paid to the Receyvo'r. Redd@’ Ixxixs. viijd. This is 
not leased from 40 yeares to 40 yeares, but as demean.— Petrus 
Warbarton de Lincolns Inne Ar. (Ric’us Davies de London 
mercator) tenet Saltum qui vocatur Glyn Park nune conuers’ in 
terram arrabilem in occupac’o’e diuersarum p’sonarum (partem 
cuius putamus esse in manerio de Wrexham) Et duo molen- 








Io 0 90 





dina sub vno tecto et unu’ ecttagiu’ gardinu’ et curtilagiu’ Ixli. 350 0 o 


We neither knowe the certeintie of the Rent nor date of the 
Lease. 
Redd’ ijs, ext’?—Rogerus ap Richard tenet vnum tenementum 
in Wrexham vechan vnum horreum et clausuram terr’ eidem 
tenemento adiacen’ vnam alia paruam parcellam vocat’ y Kae 
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ddu Et vnam paruam parcellam terr’ vocat’ yr Errow ym ben 
y vron continen’ per estimac’o’em vnam acram et dimid’ Per 
dimissionem dat’ 27’0 Maii an’o Eliz. x’o ten’te liijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ ixd. ext’ 18 yea’ in being.—Rodulphus ap Ellis faber ferra- 
rius tenet tria cottagia et horreum adiacen’ in Lampint et modo 
vno eorum habitat contin’ p’ estimac’o’em decem perticas per 
dimissionem dat’ 21 Martii anno Eliz. 45 3 cott’ xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ xijd. ext’, 29 y. in being.—Idem tenet tria alia cottagia et 
gardina iacen’ in foro vocat’ le beast Market adiacen’ tenemento 
Eduardi Puleston continen’ per estimac’o’em sex perticas per 
dimissionem dat’ 3’0 Julii anno Jacobi sexto 3 cott’ xxxs. 

Redd’ ijs ijd., expired 1o y. since, ext.—Idem tenet duas parcellas 
terr’ et quatuor seliones in Maes y dreissa continen’ per estinia- 
c’o’em duas acras existen’ quondam terr’ Roberti ap Edward ap 
Hoell ap Maddock per dimissionem dat’ ” Maii a’o Eliz. 
decimo xvs. 

Redd’ xvjd. ext’, 22 y. in being. Idem tenet vnam clauses’ terre 
vocat? y Gwrich Coedeog contin’ per estimac’o’em vnam acram 
concess’ p’ dimissionem Roberto Bolde dat’ xvij’o Martii a’o 
Eliz. 45 . viijs. 

Redd’ ijs. ext’, 30 yea! in being. —Idem tenet ‘duns alias paruas 
parcellas terr’ quaru’ vna est in Rae bychan et altera in Maes y 
dreissa contin’ per estimac’o’em dimid’ acre Per dimissionem 
dat’ 3’0 Julii anno Jacobisexto . vs. 

Redd’ ixd. ext’, 23 y. in being.—Galfridus ap Ellis ffaber ferrarius 
tenet duo cottagia infra Cemiteriu’ et gardin’ continen’ per 
estimationem sex perticas concess’ - dimissionem dat’ xj’o 
decembris a’o Eliz. 45 . ° XXVjs. Viijd. 

Redd’ ijs. ijd. ext?,Idem tenet nouem seperales parcellas terr’ 
iacen’ in Maes y dreissa continen’ p’ estimac’o’em quatuor acras 
quonda’ terr’ Joh’es ap John’ Hughe xxiijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ xijd. ext’.—Edwardus ap Hugh ap Harry tenet tria cottagia 
et vna parua officina in venella inter vicu’ vocat’ lower bepe 
streete & Lampint per dimissionem dat’ xiij’o Decembris a’o 
Eliz. 30 ‘ 3 cott’ xxxiijs. iiijd. 

Redd’ vjd. ext?.—Idem tenet vnam paruam parcellam terr’ in Pull 
y Wrach continen’ per estimac’o’em dimid’ acre tentam per 
dimissionem vltimo menc’onat’? ., 

Redd’ xvs. ext’, 1 y. in being.—Margareta vxor J oh’is Sonlley gen’ 
(Bartholomeus Jones) pro termino vite sue et postea Barth’us 
Jones tenent tres parcellas terr’ et vnum pratu’ eisdem adia- 
cen’ in Wrexham vocat’ Parke y llis Et etiam unam magnum 
horrev’ super inde edificatu’ et alia edificia contin’ per estima- 
c’o’em viginti quatuor acras concess’ p’ dimissionem dat’ decimo 
decembris anno Eliz. 23. 7 ixli, 

The intire rent is xvijs. viijd. J aan Boodle paies the rest. 


Redd’ iiijs. ext’, 22 yea’ in being.—Rogerus Powell Waker tenet 
vnam clausuram terr’ vocat’ Kae lloydin vawr Dimiss’ inter 
alia Thome Jones dat’ decimo septimo Martii anno Eliz. 45 

xxiiijs. iiijd. 
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Redd’ ijs. iiijd. ext’, 7 yea’ in being.— Idem tenet duas alias clau- 
suras terr’ iacen’ in Wrexham vechan vna earu’ vocatur y Kae 
glasse et altera y pverne Per dimissionem dat’ primo Augusti 
anno Eliz. 28 concess’ Jane Trafford ° xvjs. 

40 Redd’ xli. vjs. viijd. paid to ye Receyvo’r ext’. —Rogerus Bellot 
gen’ tenet vnum molendinum aquaticum vocat’ novum molen- 
dinum modo in occupac’o’e Roberti Puleston Armiger per dimis- 
sionem dat’ , A mill xli. ult’a redd’ 

40 Redd’ xli. vjs. viijd. paid to the Receyvo’r.—Idem tenet wlne- 
tum ville de Wrexham et libertates eiusdem pro nundinis et 
mercat’ ibidem ten’t : toll xxli. vit’ redd’ 

Redd’ xd., 22 yea’ in being ext’. Margareta v’ Robert vidue uxor 
Edmundi Griffith tenet vnam parcellam terr’ vocat’ Bron pull 
yr vivde continen’ per estimac’o’em vnum acram et vnam rodam 
Per dimissionem dat’ decimo sexto Martii an’o Eliz. 45 xijs. 

Redd’ xijd. ext’, one year in being.—Idem tenet vnam parcellam 
terr’ adiacen’ Bron pull yr vivde vocat’ pull yr vivde qui quon- 
dam fuit commun’ pertinen’ ville de Wrexham et locus excercu- 
tionis malefactor’ et nunc et longo tempore abhuit incluss’ et 
ten’t p’ ras patentes dat’ xviij’o Martii anno Eliz. 23 

xiijs, iiijd. 

Redd’ xd. ext’, expired 14 y. since.—Joh’es ap Hughe ap Edward 
le Stanstie tenet vnam parcellam terr’ mariscose vocat’ y werne 
parcell’ de Gwain y teruin continen’ per estimationem duas acras 
per dimissionem dat’ xiij’o Julii anno Eliz. septimo xvjs. 

Redd’ ijs. iiijd. ext’, expired 5 y. since.—Robertus Gruffith de 
Broughton iure vxoris eius Angharade pro termino vite sue ut 
postea Anna Tuddir tenent vnum tenementum et vstrinam nec- 
non vnam parcellam terr’ iacen’ per magnum stagnum in foro 
bestiali Per dimissionem dat’ 15’0 Junii anno Eliz. decimo 
quinto ° XXXS. 

Redd’ xvjd. ext’, about 3 year in being. —Thomas Trafford Ar’! 
tenet vnam clausuram terr’ vocat’ Kaer Gu adiacen’ horreo suo 
perquisit’ de Hugone ap Harry et sibi (inter alia) concess’ per 
dimissionem geren’ dat’ xiiij’o decembris anno Eliz. 3’0 Reddit’ 
appore’onat’ super eadem per consensum Edwardi Hughes Re- 
ceptoris et Will’i Almer deputati Senescalli . xijs. 

Redd’ vd. exti’,—Idem tenet totw’ illu’ gardin’ seu parcellam terre 
vna cu’ omnibus edificiis super inde edificat’ in Wrexham in 
Com’ Denbigh’ contin’ p’ estimac’o’em dimid’ acre nuper in 
tenura siue occupac’o’e Hugh ap John Dauid ap Howell  xxs. 

Redd’ jd., about 11 y. to come.—Idem tenet vn’ selionem terre 
adiacen’ terr’ Richardi ap Edward Phillip super quem selionem 
Will’us Edwards Ar’ struxit domum vocat’ le Kylne et quondam 
fuit pistrinum ...... que primissa putantur esse in Manerio de 
Wrexham concess’ per dimissionem Will’o Edwards Armigero 
dat’ 7 Januarii an’o Eliz. 33 ° . ten’t xiijs. iiijd. 





A. R, P. 





1 Thomas Traffordd, of Trefford in Esclusham, Esq., Receiver of Bromfield 


and Ial. Ermine, a lion rampant sable. 
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Redd’ ijd. ext?—Idem Thomas Trafford tenet vnam parcella’ terr’ 
in Wrexham predict’? apud. finem vnius clausure terre vocat’ 
Kaer Gu super quam Will’us Edwards edificabat vnw’ horreu’ et 
alia edificia nuper in tenura Richardi Smith et tunc in tenura 
dicti Will’i Edwards parcell’ manerii de Wrexham xvjs. 

Redd’ iijd. ext’, about 8 y. in being.—Idem tenet vnum croftum 
quondam terr’ Joh’is Ddu adiacen’ le White Field proxim’ Vill’ 
de Wrexham perquisit’ de Hugone ap Harry et sibi concess’ per 
dimissionem inter alia dat’ xiiij’o Decembris an’o Eliz. 30 

vjs. viijd. 

Redd’ xijd. about 21 y. in being.—Idem tenet vnam parcellam 
terr’ iacen’ in Estome perquisit’ de Rob’to Bould et sibi inter 
alia dimiss’ p’ dat’ 17’0 Martii an’o Eliz. 45 . ° iijs. 

Redd’ xd. ext’, about 1 y. in being.—Idem tenet vnam aliam par- 
cellam terre in Estome pred’ adiacen’ priori parcelle perquisit’ 
de Joh’e Edwards gen’ concess’ inter alia Dauidi Edwards per 
dimissionem dat’ x’o die Decembris an’o Eliz. 23 4 liijs. 

Redd’ xijd. ext’, about 21 yea’ in being.—Idem tenet vnam parcel- 
lam terr’ iacen’ in Estome infra villam de Wrexham perquisit’ 
de Galfrido Hughes et sibi inter alia dimiss’ per ...... dat’ 16 
ffebruar’ an’o Eliz. xj’o sed postea capta fuit per nouam dimissi- 
onem concess’ inter alia Joh’i Jeffreys Ar’ dat’ xxj’o Martii anno 
Eliz. 45 . liijs, 

Redd’ vjd., 31 y. in ‘being ext’. —Thomas Gouldsmith tenet vnum 
messuagium seu tenementum in quo habitat in vico iuxta eccle- 
siam ibidem Per concessionem sibi dimiss’ inter alia geren’ 
dat’ 30 Julii anno Jacobi sexto , . lxvjs. viijd. ten’te 

Redd’ ijs., 32 yea’ in being ext’.—_Idem tenet vnum tenementum 
in vico prope Rivum ibidem cum pertinen’ per dimissionem con- 
cess’ Rich’o ap Ellis Tuddir inter alia dat’ xj’o Augusti anno 
Jacobi septimo . ° ten’te xxs. 

Redd’ ls., not one y. in being ext’. —Idem tenet nouem officinas 
seu Repositoria subter le Shire Hall ibidem per dimissionem 
concess’ Rogero Puleston defuncto dat’ xv’o Aprilis a’o Eliz. 


vicesimo primo . shops cs. 
No copie before lease. Redd’ Wie, about 22 y.in : being ext’?.—Idem 
tenet vnam vstrinam ......... in vico subt’ Cemeter’ et gar- 


din’ eidem adiacen’ ten’to Ric’i Hall per dimissionem concess’ 
inter alia ffrancisco Lloyd dat’ xj’0 December an’o Eliz. 45 


a kilne xxs. 
Ad volunt’, No copie before lease. Redd’ vjd. ext’, expired about 
12 y. since.—Idem tenet vna’ aliam vstrinam ...... et gardin’ 


eidem pertinen’ subter orientalem finem Cemiterii inter terras 
Thome Trafford Ar’ modo in tenura Joh’is ll’en ex parte occi- 
dentali et gardin’ d’ni Rich’i Treuor militis quondam in tenura 
Thome Locker ex parte orientali et in longitudine a gardin’ 
Hugonis Meredith Ar’ ex parte boreali vsque ad terr’ in tenura 
dicti d’ni Rich’i Treuor ex parte australi per dimissionem con- 
cess’ Joh’i Roberts inter alia dat’ 27’0 Maii anno Eliz. 10 
Kilne xxvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ vjs. ixd., about 22 y. in being ext’—Georgius Goldsmith et 
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Maria vxor-eius tenet iure dicte Marie medietatem messuagii 
in vico vocat’ le high Streete in quo Catherine Jones vidua 
modo habitat Et omnes clausuras terr’ vocat’ y weir glodd hire 
modo diuiss’ in tres seperales parcell’ contin’ per estimationem 
quatuor acras Per dimissionem dat’ quinto Julii anno Eliz. 
44’to et solunt pro medietate dicti messuagii xiijd. et pro dicta 
clausure terre vs. xd. in toto half of a mess’ vjli. xiijs. iiijd. 
Redd’ ijs., about 21 y. in being ext’.—Idem tenet vnam clausur’ 
terr’ in Wrexham vechan vocat’ Kaer Cocksuite al’s Kae New- 
ydd Per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii a’o Eliz. 45 xiiijs. 
Redd’ xijd. ext’, 31 y. in being.—Idem tenet vnum messuag’ nunc 
in duo tenementa diuiss’ et gardin’ adiacen’ Place yr Escob 
dimiss’ Johanni Edwards et dauidi Speed inter alia per...... dat’ 
30 Julii a’o Jacobi sexto . I mess’, now 2 tent’, xlvjs. viijd. 
Redd’ viijd. ext’, 21 y. in being.—Idem tenet vnam parcella’ terr’ 
vocat’ yr Errow hire adiacen’ Weirgloth hire concess’ Hugoni 
Bers inter al’ per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii a’o Eliz. 45 iiijs. 
Redd’ iijd. ob. ext’, 21 y. in being.—_Idem tenent vnam paruam 
parcella’ terr’ iacen’ in campo vocat’ y Kae Newydd existen’ 
quatuor selion’ in Wrexham vechan Per dimissionem concess’ 
Rob’to Bould inter alia dat’ decimo septimo Martii anno Eliz. 45 
continen’ per estimac’o’em vna roda - ijs. vjd. 
Redd’s vs. ext’, about 1 y. in being. —-Michael Jones et Catherina 
Jones (mortua) vidua mater eius tenent totas illas parcellas 
terr’ modo diuisas in duas partes vocat’ Acton Moore al’s gwain 

y Treuin contin’ per estimac’o’em 12 acras per dimissionem con- 
cess’ Joh’i =p Edwards inter alia dat’ decimo die Decembris 
anno Eliz. 23’2 . ‘ iiijli. 
Redd’ xvjd. ext’, about 21 y. | in being. —Idem tenet illam partem 
messuagii in qua predicta Catherina habitat’ existen’ sign’ rubri 
leonis que est ab ingressu istius domus occidental’ et omnes 
structuras eidem pertinen’ Per dimissionem eorundem fact’ 
inter alia Hugoni Meredith dat’ xxj’o Martii a’o Eliz.45 tent’ lxli. 
Redd@’ ijs. iijd. ext’, about 21 y. in being.—Dicta Catherina tenet 


duo cottagia vstrinam et gardin’ in vico iuxta Rivum ...... per 
dimissionem eorundem factam Dauidi Jones geren’ dat’ 21’0 
Martii a’o Eliz. 45 ~ 2 cottages xxvjs. viijd. 


Redd’ vjd. ext’, expired 10 ye since.—Eadem tenet totu’ illum gar- 
din’ et parcellam terr’ vocat’ place y Kitt et vstrinam cum aliis 
edificiis super inde remanen’ inter vicos vocat’ y place hen et y 
lampint in Wrexham pred’ per concessionem eorundem fact’ 
inter alia Rob’ti Puleston Dat’ 27’0 Maii a’o Eliz. decimo 

ten’te gard’ xxs. 

Red@’ ijs. ext’, about 21 y. in being.—Dicta Catherina tenet totum 
illud tenementum et curtilag’ ex parte australi vici ducen’ ver- 
sus ad Oswestrie in quo Richardus Maddock quondam habitat’ 


et nunc in tenura Will’i Kenrick . ; ten’te xxxs, 
Redd’ iiijs. ext’, about 21 y. in being.—Dicta Catherina tenet 
vnum aliud messuagiu’ et cellarium ...... necnon alia edificia 


eidem pertinen’ modo visitat’ et occupat’ cu’ vitimo tenemento 
menc’onato vt parcell’ eiusdem - 2 mess’ XXxs. 
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This rent and viijd.in fo.63 make not up the som’e the bailiff 
receyveth by vijd. 

These two last recited tenements she holdeth by a demise 
thereof graunted amongst other things vnto Bartholomewe 
Edwards, bearing date the xvijth of February a’o Eliz. 45. 


Redd’ ijs. xd. ext’, about 21 y. in being. Leases, p. 40.—Margareta 
Williams vidua tenet vnum messuagium seu tenementum vstri- 
num et gardinu’eidem spectan’ modo in propria sua occupac’o’e 
Et vnu’ alium toftum seu vacuam pecia’ terre cum gardino et 
parcell’ terr’ eidem pertinen’ adiacen’ priori messuagio ex parte 
orientali eiusdem continen’ per estimac’o’em vnam roda’ terre 
qua messuagiu’ toftu’ gardinu’ et cetera premissa simul adiacent’ 
in Wrexham in longitudine a via com’uni ibidem ducen’ versus 
foru’ bestiale ex parte australi vsq’ ad Lampint ex fine boreali 
et in latitudine inter terras quondam Joh’is Owen et modo 
Hugonis Meredith Ar’ ex p’te occidentali exceptis tribus virg’ 
in latitudine a media parte gardini Dauidis ap John Goz exis- 
ten’ terr’ Hugonis Meredith predict’ oriental’ et tenemen’ et 
terr’ Joh’is Robert Vaughan et nunc in tenura Thome ap Hugh 
Vaughan ex parte orientali et quondam fuerunt terr’ Roberti 
ap John Owen et sibi (inter alia) dimiss’ 7’0 Julii a’o Eliz. 5 
postea dimiss’ (inter alia) ffrancisco Lloyd per l’ras paten’ dat’ 
xj’o Decembris a’o Eliz. 45 sub reddit’? decem denarioru’ pro 
messuagio et duoru’ solidorw’ pro tofto messuage Ixvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ viijd. ext’, about 21 y. in being.—Dicta Margareta Williams 
(Edrus Jones) tenet vna’ vstrinam cum singulis edificiis Camera 


et Sellaria ...... eidem pertin’ austral’ fini tenementi adiacen’ 
in occupac’o’e Will’i Renrick et ad scalu’ cemeterii ecclesie 
ducen’ ab anni vsq’ ad cemeteriu’ . a kilne xvs. 


Redd@’ iiijd., 29 y. in being ext’.— Johannes Lloyd de Eglowisegle 
et Elizabetha vxor eius tenet vnam parcellam terre in Wrex- 
ham Vechan vocat’ Kae garnedd’ Per dimissionem dat’ 30 Julii 
anno Jacobi sexto ° xXxs. 

This land is in morgage to Humfry ap Hughe ‘wae and 
one other parcell of land, called Kaer loyn, for xtli. 

About 21 y. in being. Leases 40. Redd’ xxiiijs. iiijd. ext’.—Ed- 
wardus Crewe tenet messuagiu’ pro nunc inhabitat iacen’ in 
vico Receptoris existen’ diverso eius gardino ets aliis edificiis 
eidem pertinen’ Per dimissionem concess’ inter alia Rob’to 
Bould dat’ decimo septimo Martii anno Eliz. 45 I mess’ cs. 

Idem tenet duas clausuras terr’ iacen’ in Wrexha’ Vechan vocat’ 
y Couye contin’ per estimac’o’em quatuor acras per eandem 
dimissionem ° ° XXxs. 

Idem tenet vnam clausuram ‘tere’ vooat? Kae Marthin i in Wrexham 
Vawr continen’ per estimac’o’em duas acras per eandem dimis- 
sionem per reddit’ : cs. 

Idem tenet vnu’ selionem vel inelen in Macs. y dre Vcha ducen’ 
versus Kae Marthin Et vnu’ alium selionem in Maes y dre 
Vcha in quodam campo vocat’ pant y Crydd Per eandem dimis- 
sionem continen’ per estimatione’ dimidiu’ acre 


xiii 
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Idem tenet duas clausuras terre vocat’ Helltie in Wrexham vawr 
contin’ per estimac’o’em quatuor acras 

Redd’ in toto vjs. vjd. ext’.—Idem Edwardus Crewe tenet vnum 
pratum vocat’ Y Weir glodd Vawr iacen’ in Wrexham Vawr . 

Idem tenet vnam clausuram terre in Wrexham Vawr vocat’ Y Kae 
bychan contin’ per estimac’o’em . . 

Idem tenet vnam clausuram terre in Wrexham Vechan vocat’? Y 
Kae Newydd continen’ per estimac’o’em vnam acram dimiss’ 
et tent’ per eandem predict’ dimissionem . 

Redd’ xijd. ext’.—_Idem tenet vnam clausuram terre in Wrerham 
Vechan vocat’ Errow Goz per assignatio’em Radi ap Robert 
Walker cont’ per estimac’o’em vnam rodam Tap ‘ 

viijli. 

Redd’ iijs. iiijd. ext’\—Idem tenet vnum messuagium seu tene- 
mentum cum pertinentiis in Wrexham Vawr vocat’ y Brynn 
contin’ per estimac’o’em dimid’ acre tent’ per dimissionem dat’ 
decimo septimo die Martii anno Eliz. 45 . mess’ xxxs. 

Redd’ xiijd. ext’.—Idem tenet vnum tenementum modo in horreum 
conuerss’ cum pertinen’ in villa de Wrexham Vawr per assigna- 
e’o’em Thome Trafford Ar’ et Jane matris eius Rob’to Bould 
dimissio hec dat’ fuit primo Augusti anno Eliz. 28 _ten’t xxxs. 

Redd’ vs. ext’?._Idem tenet vnam clausuram terre vocat’ Kaer 
Receauor in Wrexham Vawr Per dimissionem dat’ xvij’o Martii 
anno Eliz.45  . + XXxs. 

Redd’ xiiijd.ext’?—Idem tenet duas clansuras terre i iacen’ in Wrex- 
ham Vawr vocat’ pull y wrach continen’ per estimationem tres 
acras Per dimissionem concess’ Dauidi Hanson (inter alia) 
geren’ dat’ xxj ’0 Martii a’o Eliz. 45 + «=- EXXS, 

Redd’ vjd., 29 y. in being ext’,—Idem Eduardus ‘Crewe tenet vnum 
tenementum in vico ducen’ ad foru’ bestiale Anglice the Beast 
Markett cum officin’ eidem pertin’ dimiss’ Johanni Edwards et 
Dauidi Speed per l’ras patentes dat’ 30 Julii anno Jacobi sexto 

ten’t xxvjs. viijd. 

Redd’ ijs. xd., about 21 y. in being ext’.—Dauid ap Robert ap 

Hughe Vaughan tenet vnum tenementum et curtilag’ tene- 

mento Roberti Sonlley Ar’ adiacen’ existen’ in Vico vocat’ the 

Receiuors streete Per dimissionem dat’ 17’0 Martii a’o Eliz. 45 

tenem’t xxxiijs. iiijd. 


Rentall is but ijs., for Rad’us ap Ellis payes xd. of his rent, 
and yett the rentall for Rad’us Ellis is 3d. more, fol. 73. 


Redd’ xijd., 21 y. in being. This is charged in Esclusham.—Ed- 
wardus Crewe tenet amplius vnam clausuram terr’ in Wrexham 
Vechan Glyn Park adiacen’ vocat’ y durva continen’ per esti- 
mationem duas acras Per dimissionem concess’ Roberto Bodoe 
(inter alia) dat’ xvij’o M’tii anno Eliz. 45 Que antea onerata 
fuit infra manerium de Esclusham et solut’ fuit pro eadem Bai- 
liuo ibidem . - xxs, 

Redd’ viijd. ext’, about 21 y. in being. —Thomas ap John ap Ed- 

ward tenet duo cottag’ horreu’ et gardin’ continen’ p’ estima- 
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tionem duodecem perticas adiacen’ Le Spittie per dimissionem 

dat’ 29 Martii a’o Eliz. 45 concess’ inter alia Dauidi Hanson 

2 cott’ xxs. 0 0 12 


is d. 
S’ma total of the pretended copieholde now held 
by lease . : ° : - xlix xix iijob. 
The yearlie freeholde rentes . . : cix xj 





lv ix ij ob. 





EARLY DOCUMENTS RELATING TO GLAMORGAN. 


Tux charters here given are taken from a large collection of ancient records 
relating to the lordship of Glamorgan and to the seignories of Gower and 
Cilvae. Such are selected as either have not been printed, or have been 
printed imperfectly, or in quarters not readily accessible, and some because 
new information has been obtained concerning the persons who granted or 
witnessed them. Such documents are the only safe sources of the history 
of a lordship which beyond any part of the Principality has been embel- 
lished, that is to say, obscured, by fiction. 

The earliest recorded document relating to Glamorgan is probably the 
charter by Merchiaunth, son of Riderch, tested by Bishop Gwgan, who died 
A.D. 982, and which recognises St. Cadoc’s of Llancarvan as a religious 
house. This charter is printed in Liber Landav., 233; the New Monast., v, 
1235; and the Arch. Camb., 1866, p. 20. 


Carta Roberti Hamonis Filit Sancte Marie de Teothesburia. 


[P. RB. 0. Patent, 12 H. VII, p. 2, m. 27. Conjirmation Charter for 
Tewkesbury Abbey. ] 


** Ego Robertus Haimonis filius do Sancte Marie de Teothesburia brachium 
quod egreditur de Taf et currit juxta burgum et juxta ecclesiam monacho- 
rum libere quiete et hereditabiliter pro amore Dei totum scilicet sicut egre- 
ditur de Taf et facit insulam quousque reingreditur in Taf ad faciendas 
piscarias et utilitates ad opus monachorum Do etiam et pratum quod est 
juxta aquam Sancte Marie in elemosinam et maledicti sunt qui hanc elemo- 
sinam meam disturbabunt Testibus S. uxoremea R.de Haia A.de Walter- 
villa Gaut de Maiseo et R. filio Nig.” 


This is thought by Mr. Floyd to be the only extant charter by Fitz Hamon 
relating to Cardiff. Of the witnesses, the first is his wife Sibil, daughter of 
Roger de Montgomery. R.de Haia will be mentioned afterwards. A. de 
Walterville is unknown, Gaut or Gautier de Maiseo is Geoffrey in another 
charter, and Gaufrid in the Earl of Warwick’s “Inspeximus”. The name 
occurs in Somersetshire. Robert de Maisi held nine fees under William Earl 
of Gloucester ; and Helias de M., a quarter fee of William Malet in Somer- 
set. (L. Nig., i, 93, 161.) The name remained in the honour of Gloucester ; 
and Roger de Mesy held a military fee in Cornwall, 40 Henry III. Robert 
de Meisy, 47 Henry III, was employed by Humphrey de Bohun to prepare 
an extent of the lands of Earl Richard de Clare; and 19 Edward III, Robert 
Meyseye held Buckhorn Weston manor, co. Dorset. (Hutch., iv, 115.) 
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Robert Fitz Nigel appears as a giver of land to Tewkesbury in a charter 
of 1106, confirmed 28 Edward I. He also witnessed a grant to Tewkesbury 
of the church of Newcastle by Bridgend (N. Mon., ii, 61); and he gave to 
the same Abbey two hides at Assenton, co. Somerset. In a charter by Fitz 
Hamon, relating to Cranbourne, there appear as witnesses, Sibil his wife; 
Pharigius, Abbot of Abingdon ; Gilbertus de Offramvilla ; Robertus de Haia; 
and ‘Robertus, fil. Geze. Of these, Gilbert de Umframville held nine fees 
under Earl William, Fitz Hamon’s grandson. Some particulars concerning 
Robert de Haia are preserved in the following charter: 


Carta Roberti de Haia. 
[N. Mon., iv, 633; Hearne, A. de Domerham, ii, 604.] 


‘Ego Robertus de Haia et sponsa mea Gundrede concessu domini mei 
Roberti filii Hamonis et sponse sue Sibilis pro salute animarum nostrarum 
et antecessorum nostrorum et successorum Damus Deo et St’ Marix Eccle- 
sie de Glaston’ ecclesiam de Basselec in elemosinam etc. Concedimus eciam 
ecclesia Glastoniensi ecclesias ...... de Basselech cum decimis et elemosinis 
omnibus et defunctorum corporibus que ad parochiam de Bassalech perti- 
nent scilicet ecclesiam de Mahhayn et ecclesiam de Bedewas et ecclesiam 
de Menedwisscleluyn et ecclesiam de Mapmort et capellam de Coittarnen et 
capellam de Pulcrud etc. etc. Hiis testibus Willelmo Vicecomiti Kard 
Roberto le Sor RogerodeSomeri Rogero filio Joze Hereberto de St. Quin- 
tino Landomaro Aze et ex parte Herlewini Abbatis”, etc. 


Robert also gave the mill of Raz or Roath, by Cardiff, to Tewkesbury. (N. 
Mon., ii, 61.) The donations in De Haia’s charter shew that Fitz Hamon’s 
conquest included Wentloog and the hill country to the north, of which he 
is here seen to be the chief lord. De Haia held lands also in Dorset; and a 
charter by Bishop Roger of Sarum confirms to Cranbourne Priory certain 
gifts by Robert Fitz Hamon and his knights in 1109, and the tithe of Tarent 
given by Robert de Haia. ‘William Hai held a fee of the Bishop of Exeter 
in Devon, and half # fee of William de Beauchamp in Worcester. (Lib. Nig., 
i, 115, 173.) Robert’s daughter seems to have married Roger de Berkerolles, 
the reputed builder of Rogerston Castle, of which traces remain on the left 
bank of the Ebbw in Basalleg. The effigies in St. Woollos Church, New- 
port, are thought by Mr. Morgan to have covered their tombs. 





Carta Rogeri de Berecheroles, 
[Hearne, A. de Dom.., ii, 607.] 


“Sciant tam presentes quam futuri quod ego Rogerus de Bercheroles 
assensu et consensu Cecilie uxoris mes Willelmi atque Roberti filiorum meo- 
rum dedi et concessi etc. Deo et ecclesia S’te Marie de Glastonia et ecclesiz 
S’ti Beselii de Basselech omnem terram quam Willelmus pater meus eisdem 
ecclesiis etc. ...... olim dederat ...... qui incipit a capite pontis de Basselech 
et directa jacet usque Lamecosyn ete. etc. etc. Hiis testibus Cecilia uxore 
mea Willelmo filio meo Willelmo Walense Johanne de Pto Radulfo fil. 
Lomeri Helia Decano de Bassalech’’, etc. 


There is also a charter by Hoell, son of Iorwerth, son of Hinon, of lands in 
Basselech to Glastonbury, tested by “Urbano clerico meo et canonico Llan- 
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INTRODUCTION. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN, AND ON THE MATERIALS REQUISITE TO 
COMPOSE SUCH A HISTORY, WITH AN ENQUIRY 
WHETHER THE COLLECTION NOW BEFORE US IS 
NOT THE RIGHT METHOD TO BE PURSUED IN 
PROVIDING SUCH MATERIALS. 





CHAP. I. 


OF THE NECESSITY OF HAVING THE TRUE AND REAL NAMES OF PERSONS 
AND PLACES RECORDED IN HISTORY; IF OTHERWISE, THE STORY IS 
FALSE. 

Att men who have the use of letters and of their 

reason know that in reading of history, or an account of 

any transactions ancient or modern, unless they have 
the true names of the persons acting, and the places 
where they acted, it is no account at all, and is but like 
an apothecary that gives you Ipecacuanha in the room 
of Jallap. Is not this exactly the case of an historian 
who gives you Walganus instead of Gwalchmai, Breigh- 
mons instead of Eryri-mons, Rududibras for Rhun 
Baladr Bras, Halterenes for Allt yr Ynys, Kentigern 
for Cyndeyrn Garthwys, Gannoc for Dyganwy, Dam- 
nonium for Dyfnaint, Nuevin for Aneurin, etc., etc.? Is 
there anybody then that takes a pleasure in reading 
the actions of his ancestors, or the ancient inhabitants 
of Britain and Gaul, in the ancient books that treat of 
b 
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Britain, but what would willingly have the real and 
true names of the people and places that he reads of ? 
The occasion of the errors of authors in this respect 
being either their want of knowledge in the Celtic 
tongue, or owing to the ignorance of transcribers, or to 
the publishers of ancient manuscripts in printing, or 
else to that vicious custom of modelling or Latinizing 
Celtic names, whereas the names of men and places in 
all nations should be transmitted as they are used in 
the language that imposed them. 

It vexes me to see the renowned King of the Britains, 
Caswallon, nicknamed in Cesar’s Commentaries Cassi- 
vellaunus ; and several of the like, as Cynfelyn, Cuno- 
belinus. To see Cynog Las in that patched piece of 
Gildas called Cunoglassus ; and Esgolaind, Lanio Fulve, 
a yellow butcher—a plain mark of forgery ; and in the 
same author, Maelgwn Gwynedd transmographied into 
Maglo Cunus. I am sorry to see the lands of Gwyr 
and-Cydwelt, in Glamorganshire, transformed in dif- 
ferent corrupt copies of Nennius to G'uiher cet Gwely, 
Guher tee Guili, Guir Gecgadi, Guircat Gueli, and 
Guhir cet gwely. . 

I pity the fate of poor Silius, who Galfrid in his 
Latin translation of the British History hath nick- 
named Silvius, whereas the British Silius, as it is in 
the British MSS., should have been Latinized Julius. 

The inhabitants of Ireland are under no obligations 
to Ptolomy or his transcriber for calling their Island 
Iovepyis instead of IovepSuxs, or, as the Britains wrote it, 
Y Werddynys, 1.e., the Green Island ; and at this day, 
Y Werddon. 

The ancient city of Derwennydd, on the river Der- 
wennydd, hath with several others undergone the same 
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fate in Antoninus’s Itinerary, where it is called Der- 
ventio. 

I shall now ‘pass over Bede, Math. Paris, Westmin- 
ster, William of Neuburg, and all the Saxon and 
English authors that succeeded them, being all swarm- 
ing with errors where they have touched any British 
names of men and places, which are rectified in the fol- 


lowing treatise, 





CHAP. II. 


THAT THE INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN AND ITS ISLANDS ARE A MIXTURE OF 
CELTZ, TEUTONS, AND ROMANS, AND HOW THEY BECAME SO; AND THAT 
MOST OF THE ENGLISH HAVE ANCIENT BRITISH BLOOD IN THEIR 
VEINS. 


In the light that I look on the inhabitants of Britain 
and its islands, after I have closely considered the 
several conquests of these islands and the languages of 
the conquerors, I dare affirm there are few among them 
but what have a mixture of ancient British blood in 
them, and that therefore this performance has a claim 
to the attention of all the people of Britain and its 
islands in general, of what language soever they are. 

Men reckon it always a glorious and an honourable 
thing to be of the race of the first possessors and main- 
tainers of a country, who valiantly fought in defence 
of their rights and liberties, and for their wives and 
children, and successors in that country; %.¢., pro aris 
and focis. 

As far as our histories and traditions reach, we find 
from age to age some new colonies brought to these 
islands from the Continent ; and it could not be other- 
wise, for an itch of dominion and conquest has possessed 
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men in all ages. But as these colonies, whether Gauls, 
Teutons, Greeks, Phoenicians, Romans, Norwegians, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, &c., or whatever other people 
settled and governed here for a while, after leaving 
behind them a few marks of their languages and cus- 
toms, they were swallowed up in the great body of the 
nation, which were always infinitely predominant in 
number to that handful of armed men that conquered 
them. Thus the river Thames takes in a vast number 
of brooks, and yet is called the Thames. Thus, for 
instance, the Romans, who governed in Britain for above 
400 years, have left but very few tracks of their lan- 
guage behind them, which shows the ancient natives 
to be the body of the people to this day. Nobody can 
be so dull as to imagine when the Britains, on the 
decline of the Roman empire, threw off the Roman 
yoke, that they turned out or destroyed all the Roman 
people then in the island. It was never done by any 
nation in the like case; and it is certain that many 
hundred Roman families who had incorporated them- 
selves with the Britains, and went by the name of 
Roman Britains, remain in Lloegr (now that part of 
Britain called England), and their posterity are there to 
this day mixed with the Saxons and Britains, as well as 
some of their language, which must, of course, stick to 
them and their neighbours. 

North Britain and Wales and Cornwall were less 
mixed with Romans; and Ireland and the small islands 
very little, but still a little. For, as the ingenious 
Sir Thos. Brown observes, the Romans holding a stand- 
ing militia in all countries, as in Britain, Egypt, Arme- 
nia, Spain, Illyria, &c., had mixed the languages of all 
nations, 
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The country now called England having been above 
400 years in the hands of the Romans, the inhabitants 
of that country must needs have been after this a 
mixture of Britains and Romans, who called themselves 
civilised Britains, and their neighbours barbarians. 
Britain and its islands was then and before an empire 
of free princes, and the Romans either were not able to 
conquer them all, or else in policy left some of them to 
their ancient customs, to be a curb one to another. 
There was once a prince in Dyfnaint (Cornwall and 
Devon) that wore a coronet or diadem, another in Gwent 
(Monmouthshire), another in Dyved (Pembrokeshire), 
another in Powys, another in Gwynedd (North Wales), 
others in North Britain and the islands. But the chief 
King, that wore the crown of gold, and was supreme 
over the rest in the time of the Britains and Romans, 
was the King of Lloegr (England); and his title, in the 
British tongue, was Brenhjn, q. d. Y Breiniol hynaf ; 
literally in English, the privileged elder. It is now 
wrote Brenhin, and signifies king or supreme ruler, as 
it did then, and the poet knew its etymology : 


Ceinllun teccaf Brenhin hynaf y Brenhinedd. 


How idle then is the derivation of Brennus from brenin 
in Camden, when this etymology gives such a plain 
account of it. The Romans under the Emperors Con- 
stantine, Maximus, &c., having drained that part of 
Britain called Lloegr of its warriors and youth, that fine 
country, destitute of men in arms, fell a prey to the 
neighbouring princes. 

The Northern Britains, among whom were the Picts 
incorporated (people always in arms against the Roman 
province here), clapped their paws on the country now 
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called North of England, then called Deifr a Brynaich, 
and by the Romans, Deira and Bernicia. Gwrtheyrn, 
the Prince of Gwent in Wales, having some claim by 
blood to the crown of Lloegr, as descended from Eudaf, 
father of Helen, the wife of Maximus, thought it a 
proper time to dethrone an Armorican family married 
into a Roman, who had got the Loegrian dominion on 
the death of Gratian Municeps, which he compassed by 
the then usual arts in those cases, and wore the crown. 
The Pictish Northern Britains had also a claim to 
the crown, as descending from Maxen Wledig, the late 
Emperor. Any kind of claim served where there was 
a superior force, and when the Loegrian kingdom as 
well as all other Roman provinces was like a shipwreck. 
Gwrtheyrn, in this strait, had nothing to do but to hire 
the Saxon pirates, who had been long a plague to the 
Roman Britains, and who were well enough acquainted 
with the coast, to defend him in his empire, and to 
quell the Northern Britains, and to keep off the Armo- 
ricans and Cornwall men. Had not this Welshman as 
great a right to keep the crown of London, if he could, 
as the Armoricans and other Britains had to claim it ? 
It was a Roman country in effect, and had been long 
so, for which they quarrelled, and everybody that was 
able did then cut slices out of the Roman’s loaf. 
Gildas, who gives some account of the misery of the 
Britains at this time, speaks feelingly and favourably 
of the Roman power, which shows what party he was 
of ; and this gives a reason for his bitterness against 
the other princes of Britain then reigning. And it is 
impossible to see the drift of that author without being 
acquainted with these different interests as laid down 
here, and the different powers then in Britain. 
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The Saxons, with whom joined all ‘‘:e people of the 
North, Jutes, Angles, Frisians, Danes, Norwegians, etc., 
being then masters of the sea, poured in so fast when 
they once got a footing in the island, that they grew too 
hard for the Loegrian Britains under Gwrtheyrn ; and 
when they once got a footing, settled themselves on the 
sea-coast of Kent, Sussex, etc., under their different 
princes ; and by degrees got to be masters of all that 
fine country which had been in the hands of the Romans, 
but which is now called England,—a name given it by 
Egbert, one of their princes, who about 400 years after 
their first settling in Britain conquered all the rest 
of these his fellow invaders, and brought them under 
one head. 

Now to come to the point which occasioned me to 
premise this account of the Saxon conquest. Can it be 
even supposed that the Saxons got this country with- 
out fighting? No. Who fought them on their first 
coming on the spot ? Who but an army of soldiers, like 
themselves, raised among the Loegrian Britains ? who 
were afterwards dispersed, and went to seek for shelter 
to the neighbouring princes of Cornwall, of Cymry, and 
of Prydyn, which last was the name then given by the 
Britains to North Britain (now Scotland). 

The helpless inhabitants of Loegria, that manured the 
land, and followed manufactures of all kinds, and whole 
cities of men yielded their necks to the conqueror’s 
yoke ; and this is owned by Gildas. But this was to 
those people only a change of masters, and (except their 
religion) perhaps for the better; for their late Roman 
masters had left behind them all their vices of oppres- 
sion and pride, so that the British rulers deserved what 
befel them. 
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Without doubt the Saxons, to settle themselves, de- 
stroyed all the British places of Christian worship wher- 
ever they came, being then infidels; and in their room, 
in every city, put priests of their own religion, as was 
natural to them ; and this brought that glut of clergy 
into Wales in that age, who were founders of vast 
numbers of Welsh churches, and who also set up schools 
of literature, in the nature of colleges, in divers places, 
and by that means kept learning and the Christian 
religion in its purity in Wales and Ireland when quite 
drove out of England. 

It is plain that the Saxons were obliged to keep up 
the same conquering army on foot for the first age after 
their conquest, composed of their own people from the 
Continent; and they had no time to spare from fighting, 
either to till the ground or to carry on manufactures, 
for the islanders from the north, south, and west, under 
their brave princes, Emrys, Uthur, Arthur, Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, etc., kept them in constant action notwith- 
standing all the vast supplies they had from the Conti- 
nent. But as the Saxons had not the sense to agree 
among themselves to put themselves under one general 
head, they by their private quarrels prolonged the war 
with the natives of Cornwall, Cambria, and North 
Britain, who held out to dispute their title, and to fight 
them for some hundreds of years. The Britains running 
into the same madness with the Saxons, of falling out 
among themselves, made them incapable of making a 
proper head against their enemies, and at last could 
barely keep their own, being overpowered by numbers. 
In the first age (as I said before) there were but few 
Saxons here that were not warriors, and in constant 
employ. The rest of the inhabitants of Loegria were 
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Roman Britains, who remained in the land with the 
Saxons’ consent as their subjects, and some of them pro- 
bably had the liberty of exercising their own religion ; 
so that in the next age it became the interest of the 
Roman Britains under the subjection of the new con- 
querors to fight for their country, and so keep off the 
barbarous Britains, as they called them, from invading 
their possessions ; which had been their game for many 
ages before, and indeed since the Roman conquest of 
Britain. 

Doth it not plainly appear then that the main body 
of the people of the country now called England are 
chiefly of Roman and British extraction, but mixed 
with Saxons; and that the reason of their falling in with 
the Saxons in their language, and losing their own, was 
their being a mixture originally of the Belgze and some 
other Northern Teutons (witness Tacitus) as well as of 
Romans and Celtze, and were the more ready ta receive 
a language nearly allied to their own dialect as the 
Loegrian British dialect was, which I shall prove by 
and by ? 





CHAP. IIL. 
OF THE DIFFERENT DIALECTS OF THE CELTIC TONGUE IN BRITAIN AND 
ITS ISLANDS AT FIRST; AND OF THE MIXTURE OF THE PEOPLE AFTER 
THEIR DISPUTES SUBSIDED, ON THE SAXON CONQUEST. 
THE clergy of Lloegr, on the Saxon conquest, and 
some of the laity that ran over to Wales, finding the 
British tongue purer and better kept there than in the 
Loegrian province, fell in with the dialect of that 
country, and recovered their ancient language. Bat 
those of them that ran over to Armorica for shelter 
from the Saxon fury, found there, among their own 
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countrymen, the Loegrian dialect in its full perfection ; 
and so it hath to this day the very marks of the Roman 
language deeply grafted in it. For, from Lloegr, the 
Roman province in Britain, they had gone over there 
with their countryman Constantine, the son of Elen and 
Macsen Wledig (Maximus), and they have retained the 
Loegrian dialect to this day, plainly distinguishable from 
the dialects of the Cambro-Britains and the Pretish 
Britains, but better agreeing with the Cornish dialect. 

Every prince in Britain had some marks of dialect to 
distinguish his people by their tongues from his neigh- 
bours; though all spoke the same language in the main. 
And even to this day the people of North Wales, on the 
north side of the river Dyvi, may be known by their 
dialect from the people of South Wales, on the other side 
of the river; though the reason of keeping up that dis- 
tinction has ceased these 500 years ago; and so the 
people of Gwent differ from them, and from the people 
of Dyved. And this certainly accounts for the different 
dialects in the English tongue in different parts of the 
island to this day, owing to the ancient Saxon Heptarchy, 
where they kept the same distinction. 

After a struggle of about 400 years between the 
Saxons and Britains, and sometimes between Saxons 
and Britains against Saxons, and sometimes of Saxons 
alone against Saxons, and very often of Britains against 
Britains, Egbert, the valiant king of the West Saxons, 
about the year 829, brought all the Saxon Heptarchy 
under one head, but they did not hold it long thus, 
for about a hundred years afterwards, the people of the 
country called then Danemark, being masters of the 
sea, and being descendants of the ancient Cimbrians 
of the Cimbrick Chersonese, who had sent a colony of 
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Picts formerly to North Britain, and having also a claim 
to dominion in Britain, as their kings were descended 
from Cynfarch, a prince of North Britain about the 
time of the Saxon Conquest; and seeing that the 
Saxons had no greater right to the country than any 
other neighbour that could win it and keep it, they 
plundered the coast of Britain and Ireland, and the 
isles, for many years, and at last, under Canute, their 
king, got possession of the crown of London. But 
during the Danish dominion here, which was not thirty 
years, the body of the people remained without any 
great alteration in their language or customs, there 
being a great affinity between the languages of all those 
northern people, the Danes, Saxons, and all the branches 
of the Teutonic or German race. (Insert Canute’s Grant, 
etc.) 

The Saxons again recovering the dominion, the 
Normans were the next people that, about a hundred 
years after the Danish conquest, got the dominion here 
over the English, and in effect demolished all the 
English nobility through the whole kingdom, setting 
up Norman noblemen in their room. But the main 
body of the people through all Britain still remained 
almost the same; in England a mixture of ancient 
Britains, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans; in 
Wales Cambro-Britains and some Irish (who settled 
among them at the time of the general fusion on the 
Saxons’ first coming, as did also some North Britains) 
and a few Normans; in North Britain ancient Britains 
mixed with Picts and some Irish’ (called first by way 
of derision, Scots), who settled themselves on the 


1 That there we are to look out for the genuine remains of the 
Saxon tongue, and not in England. 
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western skirts against Ireland on the same general con- 
fusion on the Saxons’ first coming, with some Saxons in 
what we call now the Lowlands (part of the kingdom of 
Northumbria), where they in vast multitudes retired on 
the coming of these Norman masters. In Cornwall there 
remained then some ancient Britains subject to the 
crown of London, who yet kept their language till of 
late years, and some of them can still speak it. 

All the people of the north on the Continent were, 
in very early times, called by the Britains by a Teutonic 
word Normyn, and their country Normandir—z.e., the 
Northmen’s lands, from which the word Normandy was 
formed after their settlement in Gaul, by melting 
the 1. 

These Normans, afterwards inhabitants of Normandy, 
in France, and subjects to the Duke of Normandy, 
who held under the crown of France since their first 
Duke, Rollo, a.p, 912, came to England, as aforesaid, 
with a claim to the crown of London, which cannot be 
properly called a conquest of the English. The Norman 
language was a mixture of French and ancient Gaulish, 
for the Franks, a German people about the river Rhine, 
on the conquest of that country of Normandy, so called 
from their being Northmen, about the same time that 
the Saxons settled in Britain, mixed with the old 
Gauls—which mixture of language was brought here 
by the Normans and grafted on the Saxon. But still 
the Saxon language as to the main body of it kept its 
ground here, especially in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
And, as it is observed by a very learned Englishman, 
“From the French (meaning the Normans) we have 
borrowed many substantives and adjectives, and some 
verbs ; but the great body of numerals, auxiliary verbs, 
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articles, pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions, which are the distinguishing and lasting parts of 
a language, remain with us from the Saxon.” (Sir Tho. 
Brown’s Hydriotaphia, c. 2.) Therefore the English 
borrowed with the French a mixture of the ancient 
Gaulish ; and he might have added, if he had thought 
of it, that a great deal of the body of the language of 
the English was had from the Loegrian Britains, the 
native people that remained in the land on the Saxon 
conquest. And by that means abundance of words, 
agreeing with the Welsh and Latin, are now found in 
the English tongue, which were naturally incorporated 
into the Saxon language on the Saxon conquest of 
Loegria, and not borrowed from the Welsh or Latin 
since. 

Doth not everybody see, when he hath read thus far, 
that all the inhabitants of Britain and its islands are 
only a mixture of Celtz, Teutons, and Romans, and 
also of Greeks, if our ancient traditions don’t mistake ? 

That the Celte and Teutons mixed here in very early 
times is plain, from Tacitus, if we had no other autho- 
rity, for the Belgic Gauls were originally Germans. 
But the Triades also says it. 





CHAP. IV. 


THAT THE WELSH OR ANCIENT BRITISH TONGUE IS THE CHIEF REMAINS 
OF THE CELTIC TONGUE, PROVED FROM A COMPARISON BETWEEN IT 
AND THE OTHER BRANCHES OF THE CELTIC, VIZ., THE ARMORIC, THE 
IRISH, THE CORNISH, AND THE ERSH IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

I SHALL not engage here in the dispute whether Ireland 

received a colony from Spain near its first plantation, 


though I believe something of that kind has happened, 
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which hath made the Irish tongue differ vastly from 
the British. 

As Ireland must have been, as is most probable and 
natural, originally peopled from North Britain, and 
Britain from Gaul, the Irish and British tongues 
would have agreed, excepting a variation of dialect, if 
some strange powerful colony, which was neither Teu- 
tonic nor Celtic, had not mixed with the Irish, and 
which we find hath altered it surprisingly, and much 
more than I expected till I tried. 


I find in the Irish Dictionary, on a transient observation 
of words which agree with the Welsh, and which the 


Armoricans have not - - - - 815 
Of Irish words which agree with the Armoric and Welsh 489 
In all 1304 


These 1,304 words are, without doubt, the remains of 
the ancient Celtic in the Irish, but all the rest of the 
language is something else, that has no affinity with the 
Celtic, or very little with any of the modern languages 
of Europe. 

Some few words of the Teutonic got into it, I suppose, 
by their intercourse with the Fion and Dubh Lochlon- 
awh—t.e., the white and black Lochlin men, some of 
the German nations from the coast of the Baltic, who 
found it their profit to join the Irish, and sometimes 
the Picts against the Roman Provincial Britains. These 
people the insular Britains in their own language 
called Llychlynwyr—t.e., men of the sea lake, Llychlyn 
being the name of the Baltic Sea in the old Celtic, from 
Ilwch, the sea, and lyn, a lake. 

But if it should be insisted on, that the whole body 
of the Irish language is the ancient original Celtic 
tongue kept in Ireland in its purity, and that they re- 
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ceived no colony from Spain or elsewhere since they 
were at first planted there from Britain, but that the 
people of Great Britain have since received many 
colonies of Teutons, Greeks, and Pheenicians among 
them, and so formed a new language, much different 
from the Irish or old Celtic, which carries with it a 
great probability, it would be difficult to prove the 
contrary ; for we have so few words of the ancient 
Gaulish tongue remaining, retained by Roman authors, 
that we cannot determine whether they agree best with 
the Irish or the British. 

Yet this is plain, that the present Cambro-British 
agrees far better with the Armoric British (which was 
the Loegrian dialect) than it doth with the Irish. For 
by comparing these languages, I find that the Welsh 
and the Armoric languages agree in about 1,300 words, 
which are not to be found in the Irish; and if ever 
they were there, what should have become of them, 
unless they have been thrust out by the language of 
some new colony ? 

But what makes strong for the British, to prove 
it the ancient and original language of the Celtz, is 


That it agrees with the Irish in words which the Armo- 


rics have not, as I said before - - - 815 
In words which the Irish and Armorics have - 489 
With Armoric words which the Irish have not - 1299 

In all 2603 


These 2,603 words may be fairly called Celtic, which 
makes it probable that the British tongue is the prin- 
cipal branch and chief remains of the ancient Celtic 
tongue, and that the Irish, the Ersh, and Armoric have 
issued from the British. 

What is to be inferred from this comparison of these 
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languages, but that the Irish have retained in their 
language about 1,300 words of the ancient Celtic tongue, 
the language of their first planters, and that the rest 
of it is made up of some other strange language, or at 
least, strange to me? That the Armoric and British 
agree in 1,788 words, and that the rest of the Armoric 
is a mixture of the Roman and Teutonic: some it had 
borrowed from the Romans and Belgze when it was the 
Loegrian dialect in the Isle of Britain, and some since 
from the Romans on the Continent and the Franks. 

That the present Cambro-British or Welsh language 
is for the most part the ancient Celtic tongue, once 
spoke by the Gauls and Britains, with a little mixture 
in it of the Latin brought into it by an intercourse with 
the Romans, and by the teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion since, but that those Latin words are for the most 
part distinguishable from the Celtic. 

That there is also a small mixture in it of the Eng- 
lish tongue, terms of arts and new inventions, and a 
few verbs which have crept into it among the common 
people of late years, and not into books, but are as dis- 
tinguishable in it, and will ever be, as oil and water in 
the same vessel, which will never incorporate. But 
this mixture [which] is chiefly verbs having no verbal 
nouns or participles belonging to them shows they are 
foreign words, and it is against the rules of the poets to 
receive them into their writings. 

That there is also a few Greek words in the British, 
which might creep in with a Trojan colony which is said 
to have come here very early; the Trojan language being 
supposed to be either Greek or a dialect thereof, unless 
such words which are like the Greek be really Celtic, 
and according to Pezron’s opinion were borrowed by 
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the Greeks from the Celtee when under the name of 
Titans, who gave the Greeks their religion and learn- 
ing ; as were also, according to him, most of the words 
that appear in the Celtic like the Latin, borrowed from 
the same people. 

Let these things be as they may, the British tongue, 
as things stand here, has a better claim to explain 
ancient Celtic names in Gaul and Britain than any 
other language hath, especially taking to its assistance 
the Irish, Ersh, Armoric, and Cornish, the other branches 
of the Celtic; for each of them have retained some 
Celtic words which the British hath lost, or are grown 
obsolete in it, or preserved only in compounds. See 
D. Malcolme’s Scheme of Explaining Hebrew Words 
by the Ersh. 





CHAP. V. 


OF THE TITLE OF THIS TREATISE, AND WHY IT IS CALLED CELTIC REMAINS, 
AND HOW IT HATH A REGARD TO THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF BRITAIN 

AND ITS ISLANDS. 
Ir may not be improper to give some readers who are 
not used to the study of ancient history a reason for 
the title of this book. Such readers are to know then 
that in the first confusion of languages (for the event 
shows that such a confusion hath happened, if Holy 
Scripture had not told us) some of the most powerful 
tribes or families had more followers than others, and 
numbers produced power; among whom were the 
children of Noah’s eldest son Japhet, who kept together 
in greater numbers than others who disagreed in inte- 
rest. But most of these tribes, following their own 
inclinations, and looking only for the readiest road to 
d 
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power, forgetting or neglecting the manner of worship- 
ping the true God delivered to them by their father, 
contrived such manner of worship as best suited their 
policy of government; and to encourage a military 
spirit they fell to the art of deifying their princes. 

Among about seventy-two parties, as it is said, of the 
people at the confusion, each had their particular lan- 
guage. Gomer, eldest son of Japhet, is said to be one 
who was chief of a party in which were many followers; 
and it is probable that he and his wise men, either out 
of religion or policy, fixed on the Sun as the principal 
seat or house of the supreme God, and therefore called 
it in their language Titan, z.e., the House of Fire; and 
this is the meaning of the word Tytan to this day 
among their descendants, the insular Britons and Armo- 
ricans ; for ty with both these nations is a house, and 
tan, fire; and what strengthens this argument is that 
the Irish Tiotan was the ancient word for the sun. 
The Greeks and Romans, who afterwards adored the 
sun as a god, called him Titan, but were quite ignorant 
of the meaning of the word, having borrowed this god 
from the Celtee. This might be the reason that these 
descendants of Gomer were afterwards called by the 
name of Titanes. Others think from Tut, the earth. 
Others from Titan, eldest brother of Saturn. Under 
this name they performed some great actions in war, 
which are so involved in Grecian fables that we can 
only guess at them. They had princes called Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, etc., whose names can be 
accounted for in the British tongue, and in no other 
language so well. 

Mr.Pezron, Abbot of Charmoye in France, has traced 
these people from Babel to Britain, under the several 
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names of Sac, Titans, Comerians, Gomerians, Cim- 
brians, Cimmerians, Galatee, Celtze, and Gauls; and 
several branches that' sprung partly out of them, as 
Parthians, Persians, etc. 

If there was no authority of ancient writers for this, 
the very names of the people, their language, names of 
their cities, mountains, and rivers, prove all this. But 
there are authors in abundance that prove it besides. 
See Pezron’s Antiquities of Nations, translated into Eng- 
lish from the French by David Jones, 17/06]. Under 
the name of Celtz they performed very great things, and 
had an empire of vast extent, as Mr. Pezron hath shown. 

These Celtze, and another people called Teutons (the 
ancestors of the Germans), were pretty much mixed 
afterwards, and were the most powerful nations in 
Europe. These Celtz were the people who first brought 
the Greeks (another ancient nation) under subjection, 
and gave them their gods out of their own princes, and 
also their learning and manner of worship. And from 
these Celtze the ancestors of the Romans, the Sabines, 
and Umbrians, that inhabited Italy, had also their reli- 
gion and a good deal of their language, as plainly 
appears to any one that can compare the several Celtic 
dialects, viz., the Irish, Ersh, British, Cornish, and 
Armoric, with the Latin and Greek. Pezron has found 
about 1,200 words of the Celtic in the Roman language, 
and about 800 Celtic words in the Greek, though he 
understood but one branch of the Celtic, which was his 
native language, the Armoric. 

When these Gomerians settled in the western parts 
of Europe, from the Alps to Britain, they called them- 
selves Ceiltiaid or Ceiliaid (Celtze), which in their lan- 
guage signifies herdsmen, because they were great 
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rovers and were rich in cattle, grazing from place to 
place ; and afterwards G'alluaid (Gauls), which signifies 
in the Celtic tongue men of strength, power, etc. So 
this day Gallta and Gall, in the Irish, signify a Gaul 
or a Frenchman, and gallu in Welsh is strength or 
power. But the name of Celtz seems to be the most 
general and best known at present among writers, and 
is also very ancient, and comprehends Britains as well 
as Gauls, and all the other descendants of Gomer. 

From these great people, the Celtz, came the inha- 
bitants of Britain and its adjoining islands, Ireland, the 
Hebrides, Orcades, etc. And the chief view of the 
following collection is to trace and mark out these 
Remains which are to be found existing of the names, 
language, posterity, and country, of these people as the 
real ancestors of the body of the people of Britain, Ire- 
land, and Gaul, and to explain their history, and to 
clear it from the cavils of the ignorant and the designs 
of the enemies of the Celtic name. How well this is 
done will appear by the sequel. 





CHAP. VI. 


THAT THE PRESENT AGE 18 THE ONLY TIME THAT THIS TREATISE COULD 
BE COLLECTED AND PUBLISHED, AND THE REASONS WHY, AND OF THE 
MATERIALS REQUISITE TO WRITE THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF ANY 
NATION. 

As the studies of the antiquities of Britain is in the 

present age come to be the general taste among us, and 

as prejudice of education and national distinctions seem 
to be entirely laid aside, and that all the inhabitants of 

Great Britain and its islands, English, Welsh, Scotch, 


and Irish, look upon themselves as one mixed nation 
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under the protection of the same wholesome laws and 
government, and may live where they please in any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, and that the old inve- 
teracy is quite banished and forgot, the causes of dis- 
putes and war having ceased, this nation may not be 
unwilling to accept from the hands of one of its own 
natives the following collection, which has cost him 
great labour and time. Having had uncommon oppor- 
tunities, which few other men living have had, to see 
and study ancient British MSS. and the matters herein 
contained, so that, to use Mr. Selden’s words, there is 
no man in the kingdom but what will find many things 
in this treatise that he knew not before, and which 
will please. 

Mr. Ed. Llwyd, author of the Archeologia Britan- 
nica, intended his second volume to be on this model, 
and he had better opportunities to collect materials 
than anybody before him ever had. But his collection, 
if he had made any great progress in it, are upon his 
death fallen into hands that make no use of them. 

Mr. E. Llwyd was under another disadvantage when 
he first appeared in the world. Mr.Camden had gained 
that credit among antiquaries that it was as dangerous 
to contradict him as it was formerly to oppose Aristotle 
in the schools, which occasioned Mr. Llwyd to stifle 
many things which otherwise he would have said, as 
appears by his Welsh Preface to his Archeologia. But 
in our age, when no particular author is set up for an 
idol, and when infallibility is quite banished, and Truth, 
though in ever so mean a dress, is listened to, being 
the only thing searched for, every man dare deliver his 
opinion, and it is left to the public to be the judges. 

I very well know that this Essay is far from being 
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perfect and methodical ; but imperfect as it is, it may 
open our countrymen’s eyes, and set some of them on 
to finish what I have begun. Though I could very ill 
afford time to go thus far, yet my love to my country 
hath outweighed all difficulties, and I thought it better 
to have this imperfect draught to begin with than none 
at all. I should have thought I had met a great 
treasure if I had met with such a help as this. 

The first attempt of any subject ever yet published 
hath been lame and imperfect. Time only can bring 
things of this kind to perfection, if there is such a 
thing as perfection in the works of men. When an 
author sets about writing the history of a nation, he 
first makes himself master of the language or languages 
of those people whose history he writes. It would look 
odd that a man should pretend to write the history of 
my life and actions that is so great a stranger to my 
language that he cannot write my name or the name 
of my house or country. All nations have some kind 
of historians of their own that have wrote in their own 
tongue of their original, and of the exploits of their 
ancestors ; and some men in every warlike nation have 
performed glorious actions worthy of being recorded. 
Let a people be ever so rude and unpolished, fortitude 
of mind, valour, prudence, and good sense, have been 
virtues common in every enterprising nation. The 
Celtze own this in their proverb, 


Ymhob gwlad y megir glew. 


In all nations that had the use of letters, great actions 
have had great writers in verse or prose to record those 
actions. One follows the other naturally, as a shadow 
does the substance. The descendants of these valiant 
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nations, out of a pride inherent in mankind, take a 
pleasure, from age to age, to read over and repeat their 
ancestors’ feats in war, in council, in letters, etc. ; and 
so these accounts are handed from father to son while 
the nation hath a being or a name on earth. 

It would be impossible to impose on any ancient 
nation who hath such traditions a set of new names 
instead of their own ancestors, or to coin for those 
places where they performed those actions new names 
unknown to the natives, though a Plutarch, a Livy, a 
Tacitus, or Cesar, or the greatest writer and the 
greatest emperor on earth, was to attempt to impose 
them. The body of a nation is a vast, unwieldy, and 
untameable body, not to be thoroughly bribed or cor- 
rupted or frightened, though some limbs may. So also 
it is in regard to the imposing a language on a nation. 
The Romans were never able to impose the Roman 
language on any one nation in the world when they 
were master of a great part of the earth. In Britain, 
the natives paid so little regard to the Latin tongue, 
though they were under the Roman government for 
above 400 years, that there is but very obscure tracks 
of it to be found in either the Welsh, Irish, Ersh, or 
even in the Armorican-British, which was the Loegrian 
dialect, and immediately under their hands. 

Everybody the least versed in the history of the 
Britains and in the Celtic tongue knows that the 
Roman writers were entirely ignorant of the Celtic 
tongue, and prided themselves in being so ; for in their 
proud opinions it was a barbarous language, because 
they were masters, as they reckoned, of the languages 
of all the nations about them who felt the weight of 
their blows; and so were they once reckoned by the 
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Greeks, though it appears by their own writers, especi- 
ally Pliny, that the Gauls were not only equal to the 
Romans in arts and sciences, but far superior to them, 
as well as in arms; Julius Cesar and M. T. Cicero, the 
greatest men Rome ever saw, having had their educa- 
tion under Antonius Gnipho, a Gaul. The taking of 
Rome by the Gauls under Brennus, and of Greece and 
Macedon under Belgius, shews they were then superior 
in arms. The panic the Romans were always under 
when the Gauls made any excursions upon them, when 
even their priests were not exempt from bearing arms 
upon an invasion of the Gauls, though they were ex- 
empt at all other times, shews the greatness of the 
Celtic empire and the valour of the Gauls. 

The cause of the conquest of the Gauls is plainly 
owing to their ill-founded constitution, for being divided. 
into abundance of petty kingdoms and governments, 
they fell out among themselves, and gave room to the 
ambitious Romans to get footing among them ; which 
was also the case of Britain, a branch of them, when 
Julius Ceesar first attempted it. 

I have shewed in Chap. II, etc., that for many ages 
past Britain and its islands hath been peopled by a 
mixture of the Celtz and Teutons. Even in Cesar’s 
time some colonies from the Belgic Gauls, who were 
Teutons, had settled here, as the British history and 
the Triads also hint. The Welsh, Cornish, High- 
land Scotch, and Irish, are of the ancient Celtic race. 
Their language shews it. The English are of the Teu- 
tonic race in the main, as their language also shews it, 
laying aside all other evidences. It is plain, then, 
that he that would propose to write of the remote anti- 
quities of the English nation, for example, should be 
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thoroughly acquainted with the Teutonic language, 
which was anciently spoke in Germany and all Tuytch- 
land. All the languages of the countries north of Gaul 
are branches of it. 

If the Teutons, or any branch of them, have ancient 
MSS., coins, or-inscriptions, of a thousand or two thou- 
sand years’ standing, those should be studied and 
understood. If they have not such MSS., etc., Roman 
or Greek authors, or the British or other nations, who 
have wrote of them, should be looked into; but with 
this caution, that no foreign writer whatsoever can be 
depended on to give the true names of men and places 
in another nation. Every language has its particular 
way of expression, and places are called by strangers by 
different names from what the natives of a country call 
them. To this must be added all that can be gathered 
from oral traditions, and the body of the language, and 
the names of men and places in the ancient Teutonic 
dominions ; and particularly their proverbs should be 
looked into, which every nation in the world have 
endeavoured to excel one another in, and where a 
nation’s temper and wisdom, and in some measure their 
history, may be as well read as an individual’s temper 
may be read in his works. 

With these helps and a great share of patience, in- 
dustry, and honesty, and a knowledge in the history of 
neighbouring nations, a man might sit down and write 
the history of the Teutons and their descendants, the 
English, as to what regards their ancient settlements, 
customs, and wars; for beyond anything yet wrote of 
them, we know what Verstegan has done with only 
some of these helps. To attempt the ancient history of 
the Teutons without these qualifications and materials 
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is to attempt to make bricks without clay or straw. 
How, then could it be expected of a Milton, of a Selden, 
or a Camden (though men of the greatest capacities and 
learning in other respects), to do anything to the pur- 
pose in the antiquities of the Celtic nations, the Gauls, 
Britains, and Irish, when they knew little, or, indeed, 
nothing in effect, of the Celtic tongue? And yet, 
rather than that the world should think that they 
wanted anything to bring their labours to perfection 
(such is the pride of man), they have thrown a cloud 
over the things which they could not understand, and 
endeavoured to invalidate those ancient historians of 
the Britains which they knew nothing of. Camden 
hath, indeed, owned that the root of our British anti- 
quities must be looked out for in the British tongue, 
meaning the Welsh,—a language, says he, pure and 
unmixed since the first separation from the ancient 
Celta. Take notice of this. 

In the next chapters we will see what he hath done 
towards that search, and whether he was capable of 
undertaking it. 





CHAP. VII. 


AN EXAMINATION INTO MR. CAMDEN’S COMPARISONS OF SOME CELTIC 
WORDS WITH THE WELSH, WHICH WILL SHEW HOW FAR HIS KNOW- 
LEDGE ON THAT HEAD MAY BE DEPENDED ON, WHICH MAY BE A 
CAVEAT FOR OTHERS NOT TO LAUNCH TOO FAR INTO THOSE DISQUI- 
SITIONS TILL THEY ARE PROPERLY QUALIFIED. 

Mr. CamDEN published the first edition of his Britannia 

in the year 1586. This edition is the only one I have 

now before me ; and we are sure it is his own, though 
some of the following editions, translations, notes, and 
additions, may not be properly his, and therefore he 
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should not bear the blame of other people’s errors. In 
this book we find him comparing the ancient Gaulish 
words found in Latin writers with the present Welsh, 
to prove that the people of Gaul and Britain spoke 
anciently the same language. But as Mr. Camden (as 
will appear by and by) had but a very little smattering 
in the British, and trusted to the knowledge of others, 
he hath made but a very lame piece of work of it ; as 
he has everywhere, through his whole book, where he 
attempts to give etymologies, or to compare this lan- 
guage with others. He should have been acquainted 
not only with the language, but with the ancient Celtic 
orthography in our old MSS.; and to have been able 
to distinguish between it and the modern, which would 
have showed the similitude of words, which otherwise 
-cannot be done. 
_ Mr. Camden, out of Ausonius, says that Divona sig- 
nifies the Fountain of the Gods, and that God is Dyw, 
and a fountain vonan, in the British; and so from 
hence the Latins made Divonan, and for verse sake, 
Divona. All this is wrong, and sad guess-work. Neither 
Dyw nor vonan are British words, either in the ancient 
or modern orthography. In the ancient orthography 
God was wrote Div, and in the modern, Duw. <A well 
or fountain was in the ancient orthography wrote finon, 
in the modern ffynhon. So Divfinon or Duw ffynhon 
might, for aught I know, in the Gaulish dialect, signify 
God’s Well ; but it could not be in the British,—the 
language will not bear it. The expression would be 
Sfynhon-dduw. We have at this day a well in Wales 
called Ffynhon Dduw (or God’s Well); but Divonan 
hath no meaning in the British. 
On was, I am sure, a primitive Celtic word for water, 
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as appears by its compounds,—avon, a river ; ffynon, a 
spring ; tonn, a wave; evgion, the ocean; and perhaps 
Llivon, a river's name, q. d. Iiuwon, flood of water. And 
the very name of Anglesey (Mon) may be originally 
ym On, .¢.,in the water. And the ancient names of 
rivers, Onwy, Conwy, Trydonwy, must be looked for 
here. What hinders, then, but that Divon in the 
Gaulish might signify God’s Water, without drawing 
the British by the hair of the head to serve a cause ? 





CHAP. VIII. 
OF THE HESUS OF LUCAN AND THE HEUS OF LACTANTIUS, ONE OF 

THE GODS OF THE GAULS. 
Mr. CAMDEN says this god was painted under the form 
of a dog, and that Huath in the British signifies a dog. 
A Cambro-British reader would infer from hence that 
Mr. Camden knew more of the matter than others did, 
or else knew nothing at all of the matter; for that in 
common use, or in dictionaries, or in ancient writings, 
Huath was never the word for a dog, and doth not in 
the British language signify anything. wad (not 
huath), indeed, is a hound, but not a dog in general ; 
and in the Cornish dialect it would have been pro- 
nounced huaz, which is not far from Lactantius’s Heus, 
but nothing like Mr. Camden’s huath. 





CHAP. IX. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD GESSATHZ, WHICH POLYBIUS SAYS WAS THE NAME 
GIVEN THE MERCENARY SOLDIERS IN THE GAULISH TONGUE, 


Mr. CaMDEN says that Guessin in the British signified 
hired servants; but every hired servant in Wales 
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knows that he was mistaken, for gwas in the British 
and Armoric signifies a servant; and guwessin, or, .as 
the Welsh write it, gwesyn, is a diminutive of gwas, as 
servulus is of servus. But there was no occasion to 
look out for a diminutive when gwas would have done 
as well. 

The word Gessate should rather be derived from 
ceisiait, in the modern orthography ceisiaid, men that 
-we have been obliged to seek for, or a help sought for, 
auxiliaries, being not our own people, but hired. 





CHAP. X. 

OF THE GAULISH WORD GESSI, WHICH SERVIUS SAYS SIGNIFIED IN THE 
GAULISH “‘VIRI FORTES”, VALIANT MEN. 

Mr. CaMDEN says that Guassdewr in the British sig- 
nifies fortis and strenuus, that is, valiant and active. 
This was right for aught Mr. Camden knew; but he 
should not have meddled with the language if he had 
not known better. This gwas dewr, falsely wrote guass- 
dewr, is two words ; and by the nature and texture of 
the language it cannot possibly be a compound, which 
would be dewr was; and it would not serve the pur- 
pose, for it would lose the g. 

Gwas is a servant, and dewr valiant; but what 
hath a servant to do in this case? To no purpose in 
the world but to make a similitude of sounds between 
Gessi and gwas. Thus it is when we walk in the dark 
we knock our heads against the walls. 

Dewr, of the two words, is that which hath the sig- 
nification of valour or strength here ; and a gwas may 
be without any valour. But can anybody find any 
similitude between dewr and Gress ? 
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So if Gesst in the Gaulish tongue had signified 
cowards, Mr. Camden could have made the British 
tongue to answer that too, by adding llwrf to it; and 
by this new method of comparing languages, all the 
nations in the world may be proved to have spoke the 
same language in the time of the Romans. Gwas llwrf 
makes as good a show in a Latin book as gwass dewr. 

It will be objected that Mr. Camden’s opinion was 
right according to my own confession, though his proofs 
were wrong. The answer is in everybody’s mouth,— 
Falsehood cannot produce Truth. If it was asserted 
that Cesar transported his troops into Britain in cockle- 
shells, it would want a proof that he transported here 
any troops at all. But the word in Virgil, from whence 
it is taken, is Gesus, and not Gessus,— 





Duo quisque Alpina coruscant 
Gesa manu. 

And Gesa, says Servius in his notes on Virgil, is Has- 
tates viriles; for the Gauls, says he, call strong men 
Gesos. So that the truth is, this gesa of Virgil signified 
the Gaulish youth, or young men, active in arms; for 
gwas in the old Celtic signified a young man, as goas 
doth still in the Armoric; and in that sense the word 
was used in Britain about 1200 years ago, as we find in 
the works of Llywarch Hen : 

Am gwymp hén chwerddid gwén gwas. 

(The young laughs at the fall of the old.) 
Il. Hen, Engl. Calangauaf. 


And it is used in that sense to this day in Wales, in 
some places, particularly in Cardiganshire. Dere ’ngwas 
(Come, my lad). 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF THE GAULISH WORD PENNINUM IN CESAR AND LIVY. 


Alpibus Penninis, the highest top of the Alps. Livy 
says it doth not come from Hannibal and his Pheenicians 
passing over it, but from the Gaulish word Penninum, 
signifying the highest tops of mountains. Mr. Camden 
says that the Britains call the tops of mountains pen, 
and proves it from their having the highest mountains 
in Wales called Pen-mon Maur, Pendle, and Pennigent, 
and that the name of the Appenine in Italy comes from 
no other original. This last assertion may be true, but 
it doth not follow so from these proofs, which are false. 

We have no mountain in Wales called Penmon Maur. 
Then what is become of the argument? But we have 
a mountain called Penmaen Mawr ; but far from being 
one of the highest mountains in Wales. And it was 
not called so because of its height; for there is another 
little mountain near it, called Penmaen Bach; and their 
names signify Great Penmaen and Little Penmaen. 

There are other places of this name which are not 
high mountains, as Penmaen Rhos, Dol Benmaen, etc. 
Penmaen signifies the top of a stone or rock ; but Pen- 
mon is a place in Anglesey, where there is no high rock; 
but is so called because it is the extreme end of Mon, 
or Anglesey, for pen signifies also the extreme end of a 
thing as well as the top or head. 

Pendle Mountain, mentioned by Mr. Camden, is not 
to be found in Wales under that name ; nor can I find 
what place he meant by Pennigent. 

But to pass over these wild guesses without founda- 
tion, we will examine about the meaning of the word pen. 

Pen, properly in the Celtic, is a head, as pen dyn, 
man’s head. 
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Pen, applied to an office, is chief, as penswyddog is 
chief officer. 

Pen, applied to manufactured matter, signifies the 
extreme end of a thing, as daw ben ffon, the two ends of 
a, stick. 

‘Pen, applied to time, signifies end or extreme, as 
pen y flwyddyn, the year’s end; which Celtic phrases 
produced Nennius’s caput anni, for the year’s end, which 
shews Nennius was a Welshman. 

Pen, applied to a thing that stands erect, signifies 
end, as pen uchaf, pen isaf, the uppermost end and the 
lowermost end. 

Pen, applied to land or high ground, signifies summit 
or top, as pen yr allt, the top of the hill; pen y mynydd, 
the top of the mountain ; pen y graig, the top of a rock. 
And there are places of all these names. 

But Penninum, take off the Latin termination um, is 
plainly Pennin ; and in the ancient Celtic orthography 
which hath been used by the Britains till of late years, 
the word Penwyn, which signifies white top or white 
head, was wrote Penvin. I will leave the rest to the 
reader’s judgment to determine whether Penninum was 
not formed from Penwyn, Penvinum. 

There is no manner of doubt but the Apa 
Mountains, which reach from the Alps through all Italy 
to its extreme end, were so called from the Gaulish 
word £ Penvin, the white top mountain, which in the 
present British orthography would be Y Penwyn. We 
have a very high mountain in Wales whose name was 
formed from words of the same signification, Berwyn, 
from bar, top, and gwyn, white; and also several 
mountains which have pen in ae names, as Penbre, 
Penllech, Peniarth, Pen y Darren, Penmaen, etc. 





